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The  Shorthand  Adaptation 

What  It  Is  and  How  To  Make  It 

By  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 

Supervisor  of  W'riting,  Columbus,  Ohio 

An  address  given  before  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  Teachers 

Association 


run  meaning  of  the  term  “adaptation” 
as  used  in  this  paper  is  that  given  by 
Professor  Henry  C,  Morrison,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  his  book  “The 
Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School.”  Professor  Morrison  defines  it  as 
“both  the  process  and  the  result  of  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  an  ...  organism  so  that  the 
plant  or  the  animal  concerned  is  brought  in¬ 
to  a  state  of  better  adjustment  to  the  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  which  it  must  meet.” 
“The  essence  of  the  adaptation  is  .  .  .  that 
it  represents  a  change  in  the  organism  itself 
.  .  .  Thus  the  process  of  education  or  ad¬ 
justment  to  life  conditions  is  made  up  of 


adaptations,  and  the  true  learning  products 
are  for  the  most  part  true  adaptations.”  (p. 
22-23)  In  this  definition  Professor  Morrison 
gives  us  a  new  definition  of  learning.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  of  learning  as  something 
that  the  pupil  takes  on,  or  takes  in — some 
addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  Profes¬ 
sor  Morrison  says  that  learning  is  a  change 
in  the  learner,  so  that  after  he  has  learned 
he  is  a  different  being  from  what  he  was 
before,  and  that  because  of  this  difference  he 
is  better  adjusted  to  life  conditions,  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  live  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 

It  is  this  “situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
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self”  that  determines  the  objective  of  the 
teaching  and  learning ;  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  to  help  the  pupil  bring  about  the 
adaptation  to  the  situation,  and  learning  is 
the  adaptation  itself.  If  the  individual  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  his  situation  there  is  no 
occasion  for  teaching  or  for  learning.  Only 
a  state  of  not  being  well  adapted  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  occasions  learning.  This  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  environmental  con¬ 
ditions.  The  oyster,  for  example,  is  quite 
well  adapted  to  his  situation,  and  the  race 
of  oysters  has  remained  quite  unchanged  for 
ten  million  years.  The  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  prcxluct  of  a  series  of  adapta¬ 
tions  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
noble  but  disappearing  animal  in  the  course 
of  several  hundred  milleniums.  When  Kohip- 
pus  found  himself  in  a  new  environment,  he 
had  to  make  an  adaptation.  The  advent  of 
the  automobile  and  the  tractor  seems  to  have 
brought  about  a  condition  to  which  the  horse 
cannot  adapt  himself,  and  as  a  consequence 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

It  is  characteristic  of  man  that  he  can 
adapt  himself  to  conditions  that  he  foresees, 
as  well  as  to  those  that  he  experiences.  So 
the  pupil  in  our  shorthand  classes  is  adapting 
himself  to  meet  conditions  that  he  foresees 
will  be  met  with  in  a  few'  years.  He  or  she 
will  need  food  and  raiment  and  a  Ford.  How 
shall  tliese  things  be  secured?  In  most  cases — 
sucb  is  the  dispensation  of  a  kind  Providence — 
only  by  work.  What  kind  of  work?  One 
opportunity  for  remunerative  labor  is  in  do¬ 
ing  shorthand  work.  Hence  the  adaptation 
which  we  are  seeking  to  help  our  pupils  to 
bring  about  in  themselves  is  that  which  will 
enable  them  to  survive  in  a  business  office. 
This  adaptation,  it  may  be  said  once  more, 
is  a  change  in  the  pupil.  Therefore  it  is  not 
something  that  we  teachers  can  bring  about 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  pupils. 
The  pupils  themselves  must  do  the  learning — 
make  the  adaptation.  But  we  teachers  can 
often  assist  materially  in  the  process. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  other  abilities  be¬ 
sides  shorthand  are  needed  in  the  office,  and 
the  adaptation  w'ill  l)e  incomplete  unless  those 
other  abilities  are  secured.  But  in  this  brief 
paper  we  shall  ignore  such  other  abilities 
and  deal  only  with  shorthand. 

How  Aiake  the  "Shorthand  Adaptation”? 

Morrison  says  again,  “In  whatever  tyi)e  we 
are  teaching,  the  critical  question  always  is. 
What  new  attitude  or  ability  am  I  trying  to 
bring  about  in  these  pupils?  What  is  the 
textbook  content  to  be  covered  this  term?” 
(p.  160)  Our  question,  then,  is.  What 
changes  must  be  brought  about  in  these  boys 
and  girls  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 


hold  positions  and  to  draw  salaries  as  short¬ 
hand  writers  in  business  offices?  The  bring¬ 
ing  about  of  these  changes  becomes  the  Kdu- 
cational  Objective  of  the  shorthand  teacher 
and  learner. 

In  our  thinking,  and  in  much  current  dis¬ 
cussion  in  press  and  from  platform,  there  is 
confusion  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
curriculum  or  course  of  study,  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards,  and  the  educational  objec¬ 
tives.  Morrison  says  that  “In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  classrooms  which  one  visits  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  programs  of  study  which 
one  reads,  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no 
teaching  objectives  set  up.  We  are  apt  to 
find,  instead,  a  list  of  things  to  be  done,  or  a 
syllabus  of  ground  to  be  covered,  evidently 
in  the  hope  that  the  pupil  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  as  he  passes  through  the  routine.  “We 
have  fractions  in  Grade  8”  or  “College  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Grade  XH”  is  about  as  near  as  such 
schools  approach  the  identification  of  their 
teaching  objectives.”  (p.  159)  Yet  we  would 
probably  all  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
further,  “Always  and  everywhere  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  operative  technique  is  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  teaching  objectives.”  (p. 
160) 

Dewey  told  us  fifteen  years  ago  one  mark 
of  a  true  educational  O’bjective  when  he  wrote 
in  “Democracy  and  I^ucation,”  “.An  educa¬ 
tional  aim  must  be  founded  upon  the  intrinsic 
activities  and  needs  (including  original  in¬ 
stincts  and  acquired  habits)  of  the  given  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  educated.”  (p.  126) 

Our  Objectives — What  Are  They? 

Sometimes  we  tbink  of  our  objectives  as 
ground  to  be  covered — half  the  Manual  the 
first  semester,  half  the  second ;  so  many  pages 
of  dictation  the  third,  and  so  on.  Such  an 
outline  has  its  place,  but  it  manifestly  is  not 
an  adequate  statement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  shorthand  course ;  for  some  pupils  might 
become  competent  stenographers  without  cov¬ 
ering  all  this  material,  and  many  would  not 
become  competent  stenographers  even  though 
they  should  cover  it. 

Another  idea  of  objectives  is  in  terms  of 
standards.  Our  objective  by  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  is  to  enable  children  to  write 
a  certain  list  of  words  correctly  in  short¬ 
hand  ;  our  objective  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
semester  is  to  enable  them  to  write  eighty 
words  a  minute  and  transcribe  the  notes  cor¬ 
rectly.  Such  standards  are  useful,  and  per¬ 
haps  necessary.  V'et  even  they  are  not  enough. 
It  is  possible  for  pupils  to  pass  our  tests  and 
yet  not  be  competent  stenographers;  and  it  is 
possible  for  other  pupils  to  become  competent 
stenographers  without  being  able  to  pass  our 
tests. 
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The  only  adequate  objective  of  teaching 
is  the  real  objective  of  the  pupil  in  learning 
— the  making  of  the  adaptation.  In  the  case 
of  shorthand  that  means  bringing  about  such 
a  change  in  the  pupil,  in  his  brain  and  nerves 
and  muscles  and  whatever  else  your  partic¬ 
ular  brand  of  psychology  says  is  involved  in 
learning,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  survive 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  will  find  himself 
as  a  stenographer.  All  of  you  who  have 
been  stenographers  know  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  shorthand,  no  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  adaptation  can  be  given  in  terms 
of  ground  covered,  or  words-per-minute  writ¬ 
ten. 

Fit  the  Pupil  jor  Real  Life  Situations 

Suppose  when  you  were  a  growing  boy  or 
girl  someone  interested  in  your  development 
and  welfare  had  asked  the  one  responsible 
for  your  nutrition,  “How  is  Little  Freckle- 
Face  getting  along?  Is  he  well  nourished?” 

“Oh,  indeed  he  is,”  the  food-purveyor  might 
have  replied.  “Here  is  the  menu  we  had 
yesterday.  You  see  that  for  dinner  we  had 
vegetable  soup,  brown  bread,  roast  beef,  cab¬ 
bage  salad,  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Those  foods 
contain  all  the  calories  and  vitamines  needed 
for  health  and  growth.” 

But  perhaps  your  well-wisher  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  statement  of  the 
nutritional  curriculum  provided,  and  would 
have  asked  further,  “But  does  the  child  eat 
well?” 

“Yes,”  the  provider  might  have  replied,  “he 
ate  nearly  everything  set  before  him  yester¬ 
day.  Yes,  he  is  a  hearty  eater.” 

This  seems  conclusive.  You  would  have 
eaten  up  to  the  standard  for  a  normal  child, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  eats  heartily  will  grow.  Yet  your 
nutritional  mentor  might  have  asked  another 
question.  He  might  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  objective  of  providing  food,  or 
even  with  the  objective  of  seeing  that  you  ate 
it.  He  might  have  thought  that  the  really 
important  question  was  not  whether  you  had 
enough  food  set  before  you,  or  whether  you 
ate  it,  but  whether  you  were  growing.  He 
might  have  been  captious  enough  to  say  that 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  quality  of  food 
that  was  provided,  and  how  much  you  ate 
of  it,  the  objective  about  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  was  your  health  and  growth.  So  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  that  food  was  pro¬ 
vided  and  eaten,  he  might  have  wanted  an¬ 
other  test  —  some  evidence  that  you  were 
healthy  and  growing.  He  might  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  something  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  food  and  feeding — and  he  might 
even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  you 
were  not  healthy  and  growing  he  could  see 


no  reason  for  exultation  in  the  fact  the  food 
was  good  and  plentiful,  and  that  you  ate  it. 

So  the  true  objective  of  teaching  is  not  to 
cover  the  ground  specified  in  the  curriculum, 
nor  even  to  see  that  the  pupils  pass  the  test. 
These  are  necessary  to  learning,  but  they  do 
not  make  sure  that  the  adaptation  has  been 
made.  We  must  look  beyond  the  test  which 
constitutes  our  standard,  and  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  later  and  more  difficult  test  that 
awaits  the  product  of  our  teaching — real  life 
situations.  It  is  life  that  tests  both  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  teaching — ^^both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  Our  primary  purpose  is 
not  to  fit  pupils  to  pass  a  formal  examina¬ 
tion  :  it  is  to  adapt  them  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  will  find  them  after  leaving  school. 

This  is  why  Morrison  says  that  “The  cur¬ 
riculum  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
attitudes,  abilities,  and  skills  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  establish.”  (p.  30)  These  atti¬ 
tudes,  abilities,  and  skills  are  “the  learning 
products  which  constitute  that  process  of 
individual  adjustment  to  the  world  which  we 
call  ‘education,’  and  which  are  the  objectives 
of  teaching.”  (p.  21) 

Concrete  Objectives 

What  are  the  conditions  found  in  offices 
which  these  pupils  of  ours  must  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to?  You  are  no  doubt  as  familiar  with 
them  as  I,  but  they  may  be  stated  about  as 
follows :  One  or  more  persons  will  dictate 
letters  and  other  matter  at  rates  of  speed 
usually  not  higher  than  one  hundred  words 
a  minute  and  often  considerably  less.  The 
vocabulary  of  any  one  dictator  is  likely  to  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  words.  There  will  be  some  technical 
words  used,  but  the  stenographer  is  not  usually 
required  or  even  expected  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing,  spelling,  and  shorthand  outlines  for  these 
unusual  words  at  their  first  occurrence. 

Therefore,  we  may  state  the  objectives  of 
our  teaching  of  shorthand  as  follows :  To  give 
our  pupils  the  ability  to  write  the  two  or 
three  thousand  most  common  words  of  the 
language  in  shorthand  readily,  at  a  speed  of 
around  one  hundred  words  a  minute. 

Those  objectives  of  the  stenographer  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  requirements  for  the 
reporter.  The  reporter  must  be  able  to  write 
as  fast  as  the  ordinary  speaker  talks — say  at 
least  one  hundred  fifty  words  a  minute;  and 
he  must  be  able  to  write  a  legible  outline  for 
any  word  used.  This  requires  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  outline  for  a  new  word  must  be  con¬ 
structed  while  writing  at  high  speed. 

Placed  side  by  side,  these  requirements 
are  as  follows ;  The  stenographer  should  be 
able  to  write  at  a  speed  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  words  a  minute;  the  reporter,  one 
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hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred.  The  stenogra¬ 
pher  must  be  able  to  write  without  hesita¬ 
tion  two  or  three  thousand  words ;  the 
reporter  perhaps  six  to  ten  thousand.  The 
stenographer  can  construct  outlines  for  unfa¬ 
miliar  words  at  his  leisure,  and  usually  has 
time  to  consult  the  textbook  or  the  diction¬ 
ary;  the  reporter  must  construct  new  outlines 
while  writing. 

How  shall  we  know  when  this  shorthand 
adaptation  is  made,  since  tests  of  words-per- 
minute  are  not  always  conclusive,  and  the 
test  of  office  work  is  not  always  possible? 
Dewey  suggests  a  further  ability  when  he 
says,  “All  which  the  school  can  or  need  do 
for  pupils,  so  far  as  their  minds  are  con¬ 
cerned  (that  is,  leaving  out  certain  specialized 
muscular  abilities),  is  to  develop  their  ability 
to  think.”  (D.  &  E.,  p.  179)  Think  about 
what?  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  detrimental  to 
speed  to  think  too  much  about  the  shorthand 
which  you  are  writing.  The  competent  ste¬ 
nographer  must  write  shorthand  with  very 
little  thinking  about  it.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true  of  the  stenographer,  just  as  it  is 
true  of  other  persons,  that  he  needs  to  de¬ 
velop  his  ability  to  think.  The  thinking  which 


he  must  learn  to  do  is  indicated  by  Morri¬ 
son  when  he  says,  “The  characteristic  and 
most  searching  test  of  the  pure-practice  adap¬ 
tation  is  ability  to  use  the  power  to  which  it 
corresponds  while  something  else  is  focal  in 
consciousness.”  (p.  95)  The  test  of  the  short¬ 
hand  adaptation,  then,  is  the  ability  to  write 
shorthand  and  think  about  the  matter  you 
are  writing.  The  shorthand  writer,  like  the 
longhand  writer,  must  be  able  to  reflect  as 
he  writes. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  important  this 
is  for  the  stenographer.  While  the  dictator  is 
speaking,  the  stenographer  needs  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  written,  alert  to  catch  and 
correct  mistakes  of  grammar  and  word  usage, 
sensing  the  place  of  this  letter  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  to  which  it  relates.  The  job  of  being 
a  stenographer  offers  many  interesting  and 
profitable  topics  to  think  about,  but  only  the 
stenographer  who  has  made  the  shorthand 
adaptation  is  able  to  write  shorthand  and  at 
the  same  time  have  time  and  mind  power 
left  to  think  about  them.  If  he  can  do  this, 
his  value  to  his  employer  is  miKh  greater  than 
if  he  is  merely  a  recording  and  transcribing 
machine. 


IHou!  to  make  the  adaptation  tvill  be  discussed  next  mouth.] 
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A  Birthday  Celebration 


UAV  PATH  ISSTITUTE.  Springfield, 
^  Massachusetts,  celebrated  its  35th  birth¬ 
day  at  its  commencement  exercises  held  July 
23. 

From  the  July  issue  of  its  student-body  pub¬ 
lication,  “The  Signboard,”  we  get  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  historical  sidelights  on  this 
famous  institution: 

First  of  all,  do  you  know  when,  where,  by  whom, 
and  why  the  school  was  founded?  The  answers  are 
“1897” — “Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  State  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts” — “Myron  F.  Palmer,  Edward 
A.  Cooper,  and  Joseph  D.  Bates” — “Founded  because 
the  proprietors  felt  that  there  was  a  place  in  Spring- 
field  for  a  school  of  this  character.”  The  school  was 
named  “Bay  Path  Institute”  because  this  first  loca¬ 
tion  was  on  the  old  “Bay  Path”  or  path  to  Boston 
Bay. 

Bay  Path  was  boused  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
for  three  years  and,  during  that  time,  the  Normal 
course  was  introduced.  In  1900  the  scene  changed 
and,  from  then  until  the  summer  of  1921,  the  Whit¬ 
ney  building  was  Bay  Path’s  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1907,  Charles  F.  Gaugh  entered  the 
Normal  Deiiartment.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
course,  he  was  retained  as  an  instructor  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  department — until  1911,  when  he  became  vice 
principal  of  B.  P.  I. 


And,  when  we  say  1911,  we  immediately  think  of 
Miss  Julie  C.  Gaugh  (since  termed  “The  Mother  of 
Bay  Path”),  who  entered  the  employ  of  the  school  in 
May  of  that  year  as  solicitor.  Having  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  field  was  a  new  experience  for  B.  P.  I., 
so  it  was  considered  just  a  temporary  arrangement, 
with  the  understanding  that  “if  she  made  good,”  her 
services  would  be  retained.  She  not  only  “made 
good”  but  “made  best.”  Her  grit  and  determination, 
her  perseverance,  her  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  her 
love  of  the  school  and  of  her  work  served  her  in 
good  stead,  with  the  result  that  she  is  now  one  of 
Bay  Path’s  “priceless  possessions.” 

Again  the  scene  changes — this  time  to  180  Chestnut 
Street.  Everyone  was  most  enthusiastic  about  this 
“new,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated  building,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  avoid  waste  time  and  with  possibilities  for 
increased  efficiency,”  which  became  Bay  Path’s  home 
in  the  summer  of  1921.  It  was  in  this  new  building 
that  the  first  two-year  Normal  class — 1922-24 — started 
its  career. 

The  1922  classes  were  the  last  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Principal  Palmer,  for  he  passed  away  in 
September  of  that  year  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term. 

Mr.  Gaugh  now  became  the  principal  of  B.  P.  I., 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Mumford,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
stenographic  department  for  a  year  sometime  before, 
returned  as  head  of  the  Normal  Department. 

The  move  to  100  Chestnut  Street,  where  Bay  Path 
now  stands,  was  made  October  12,  1926. 
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Detailed  Instructions  for  Using  the 
^'Gregg  Writer^’  Credentials 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor  of  the  "Gregg  Writer"  Art  and  Credentialf  Department 


/N  part  the  credentials  activity  as  it  is  now 
organized  continues  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  department  for  nearly  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  but  during  the  past  year  or 
more  we  have 
been  very  defin¬ 
itely  recasting  the 
service  and  broad¬ 
ening  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  it 
more  perfectly 
adapted  to  school 
conditions  and 
give  ^  what  we 
have  been  striv¬ 
ing  for  but  have 
not  felt  that  we 
heretofore  had— a 
complete  and  co¬ 
herent  system  of 
awards  which  can 
be  adopted  by  the 
school  as  standard  accomplishment  measures. 

Now  we  have  a  series  of  tests  and  awards 
that  give  you  the  best  progress  marks  for 
both  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  divisions, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  students’  work 
right  through  the  course.  For  the  best  re¬ 
sults  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  entirety  as  certain  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  success  of  your  teaching. 

Shorthand  Awards 

The  certificate  series  for  the  shorthand 
division  includes  these  six  progressive 
awards : 

O.  G.  A.  Certificate 
Complete  Theory  Certificate 
60-word  Speed  Certificate 
80-word  Speed  Certificate 
100-word  Speed  Certificate 
120- word  Speed  Gold  Pin 

If  your  school  is  so  organized  that  you 
have  higher  reporting  classes  you  may  add  to 
these  the  140-word  Speed  medal  in  silver,  160- 
word  Speed  medal  in  gold,  175- word  Speed 
gold  and  enamel  medal,  and  the  200-word 
Speed  diamond  medal  or  lavalliere. 

These  represent  standard  objectives  in  the 
order  of  their  listing,  except  that  the  60- 


word  speed  certificate  may,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  teaching  and  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  your  course,  be  made  available 
before  the  Complete  Theory  Certificate.  The 

120-word  award 
is  in  the  form  of 
a  pin  instead  of  a 
certificate,  and  its 
use  would  depend 
upon  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the 
school  work  and 
the  graduation  re¬ 
quirements. 

Typewriting 
Awards 

In  this  division, 
as  in  the  short- 
h  a  n  d  division, 
sometimes  the 
first  speed  certificate  is  earned  before  the  final 
O.  A.  T.  Certificate,  the  basis  of  which  is  style 
and  arrangement  of  work,  whereas  the  Com¬ 
petent  Typist  Progress  Certificate  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  speed  certificate. 

In  the  typewriting  department  the  certifi¬ 
cates  run  as  follows: 

Junior  O.  A.  T.  Certificate 
Senior  O.  A.  T.  Certificate 

Competent  Typist  Progress  Certificate  at  40  words 
a  minute 

Competent  Typist  Progress  Certificate  at  50  words 
a  minute 

Competent  Typist  Gold  Pin  at  60  words  a  minute 

Typewriting  speed  certificates  may  be  had 
at  any  higher  rate  that  can  be  accomplished. 
We  consider  the  60-word  speed  the  standard 
achievement  in  the  schools  and  when  it  is 
reached  the  Competent  Typist  Pin  is  awarded. 

New  Features 

New  elements  of  this  service  that  we  con¬ 
sider  very  important  are: 

First. — The  adoption  of  graded  tests  for  the 
O.  G.  A.,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  students 
to  take  them  upon  completion  of  the  eighth  Chapter 
of  the  Manual.  Our  position  is  that  style  develop- 


ORDER  OF  GREGG  ARTISTS 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


HAVING  ATTAINED  THE  REQUIRED  STANDARD  AND 
HAVING  RECEIVED  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  OP  EXAMINERS  IS  HEREBY  GRANTED 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  GREGG  ARTISTS 


An  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificate 
won  by  each  of  your  students  proves  your  teaching 
effective 
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ment  must  be  carried  on  intensively  early  in  the 
course,  and  the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate  should  there¬ 
fore  be  the  first  objective  of  the  shorthand  writer. 

Second. — The  Achievement  Record  Album,  which 
was  devised  for  the  first  time  last  year,  provides  a 
convenient  and  attractive  means  of  preserving  the 
student’s  record  of  progress.  If  you  have  not  seen 
these  albums,  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  one  to  you. 
Space  is  provided  for  all  of  the  certificates  men¬ 
tioned,  and  as  each  one  is  inserted  in  its  proper 
place  the  student  builds  up  an  attractive  display 
of  his  records.  It  also  serves  as  a  constant  stimu¬ 
lus  to  him  to  complete  the  series  of  awards. 

About  the  O.  G.  A. 

The  Order  of  Gregg  Artists,  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1912,  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  imjjortant  factors  contributing  to 
practical  and  artistic  shorthand  writing,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  factor 
toward  attracting  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  correct  execution  of  notes,  thereby  raising 
the  standard  of  shorthand  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Its  use  by  teachers  is  a  means  of  systematiz¬ 
ing,  dehnitizing,  and  standardizing  the  quality 
of  work  in  the  classes,  and  the  progressive 
series  of  certificates  awarded  the  students 
helps  to  make  these  objectives  easy  of  attain¬ 
ment. 

Standards 

Winning  the  O.  G.  S.  Certificate  is  a  rec¬ 
ognized  testimonial  of  practical  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  has  been  made  a  requirement  for 
graduation  in  many  schools.  Hundreds  of 
O.  G.  A.  clubs  have  been  organized  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  these  clubs  is 
increasing  steadily  every  year. 

The  standard  set  for  winning  the  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate  is  within  the  reach  of  each  one  of 
your  pupils.  All  that  is  required  of  them  is 
to  develop  a  good  shorthand  writing  style — a 
style  that  is  dependable  and  essential  to  good 
stenographic  work,  A  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  is  awarded  to  anyone  who  submits  a 
qualifying  specimen  of  his  notes  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  specified  with  each 
test,  and  written  from  the  copy  printed  in 
the  Credentials  Department  of  the  Gregg 
WkiThjt  each  month.  It  can  be  had  after  the 
eighth  chapter  in  the  Manual  is  completed. 

The  tests  are  judged  on: 

(a)  The  correct  application  of  the  principles. 

(b)  Smooth,  even,  and  light  lines  secured  by 
writing  with  an  easy,  fluent  movement. 

(c)  Correct  curvature,  slant,  and  method  of  join¬ 
ing. 

(d)  Uniform  size  and  proportion  of  characters 
and  uniform  spacing  between  outlines. 

To  those  whose  writing  is  fluent  as  well  as 
correct,  and  where  notes  merit  such  recog¬ 


nition,  the  gold  O.  G.  pin  will  be  given 
with  the  certificate. 

Submission  of  Papers 

Either  pen  or  pencil  may  be  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  specimen,  but  the  writing  should  be 
done  in  a  column  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  preferably  on  ruled  paper.  Have  your 
students  practice  tlic  test  until  they  secure 
a  copy  that  represents  their  best  writing 
style.  Mail  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Department 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  following 
publication  of  the  test  you  are  submitting, 
together  with  the  uniform  examination  fee  of 
ten  cents  required  for  all  tests  submitted  for 
Membership.  This  specimen  will  then  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  examiners,  and,  if  it  qualifies, 
a  Membership  Certificate  in  the  O.  G.  will 
be  awarded.  If  it  does  not  qualify,  the  notes 
will  be  returned,  together  with  criticisms  and 
suggestions  for  further  practice. 

To  insure  expeditious  handling  of  papers, 
please  send  the  examination  fee  with  them,  as 
tests  received  without  a  remittance  have  to  be 
returned  or  sent  to  the  file  until  a  remit¬ 
tance  is  received. 

Superior  Merit  Certificate 

To  those  who  are  exceptionally  skillful 
writers,  the  Certificate  of  Superior  Merit  is 
offered.  While  notes  accepted  for  this  cer¬ 
tificate  are  judged  by  the  same  basic  quali¬ 
ties  that  determine  the  issuance  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Certificate,  the  standard  is  very  much 
higher,  and  the  specimens  must  be  written 
with  ink.  The  examination  fee  is  fifty  cents. 
A  detailed  criticism  is  made  on  all  papers 
not  qualifying  for  the  Superior  Merit  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  style  of  writing  necessary  to  become 
a  teacher  or  reporter  is  the  style  required  for 
the  Superior  Merit  Certificate.  Membership 
in  the  O.  G.  A.  represents  skillful  execution, 
but  membership  in  the  ‘‘professional  class”  of 
the  Order  represents  the  highest  degree  of 
executional  skill.  It  is  a  credential  that 
should  be  held  by  every  teacher  of  Gregg 
shorthand  as  a  proof  of  skill. 

School  Club  Prizes  and  Honor  Roll 

In  addition  to  the  certificates  awarded,  if 
ten  or  more  specimens  in  any  school  club  qual¬ 
ify,  the  writer  of  the  best  notes  in  the  club 
will  receive  as  a  special  prize  the  bronze  O. 
G.  A.  pin;  in  a  club  of  twenty  qualifying 
specimens,  the  silver  O.  G.  A.  pin;  in  a  club 
of  thirty,  the  gold  O.  G.  A.  pin;  in  a  club  of 
forty,  a  beautiful  jeweled  O.  G.  pin  set 
with  emerald-green  stones;  in  a  club  of  fifty 
or  more,  the  pearl  O.  G.  .\.  pin;  in  a  club 
of  sixty  or  more,  a  Gregg  Fountain  Pen. 
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Teachers  can  procure,  on  request,  a  copy 
of  the  Credentials  Bo<jkIet,  telling  about  the 
club  awards. 

To  the  class  in  which  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  secure  O.  G.  A.  Certificates,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  engrossed  Honor  Roll  will  be  mailed  on 
which  to  inscribe  from  time  to  time  the  names 
of  the  students  in  the  class  that  succeed  in 
becoming  members  of 

the  O.  G.  A.  The  _ _ _ 

Honor  Roll  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  teachers, 
and  may  be  had  for 

the  asking.  (^btr  Of 


Complete  Theory 
Certificate 


(^ber  of  13irtis4£{ 


Cmittair  t(  INnii 


A  Complete  Theory 

Certificate  is  awarded  AjonArh 

to  students  who  quali- 

iy  o,.  OM  o(  the  five  SjStlr 

theory  tests  mailetl 

from  this  office  upon  tfikCommiiktiife 

application  by  the 

teacher.  Test  blanks  j||||H||b 

of  two  hundred  words 

each  embrace  the  vari- 

ous  principles  in  the  JJf  \/ 

Manual  and  are  de-  ' 

signed  to  test  the  stu- 

dent’s  knowledge  of 

shorthand  theory  im-  _ 

mediately  after  com-  , ,  r- 

pleting  the  Manual.  ^ 

This  certificate,  evi¬ 
dence  of  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Manual,  is  required  for  promotion  and  gradu¬ 
ation  by  many  schools.  The  passing  grade  to 
secure  a  certificate  is  90  per  cent;  that  is, 
twenty  errors  are  permitted  on  the  200-word 
test.  If  a  student  fails  to  qualify  on  the  first 
test,  he  may  try  the  second,  and  so  on — five 
tests  will  be  issued  this  year.  These  test 
blanks  cost  ten  cents  each  and  the  remittance 
should  accompany  the  order.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  avail  yourselves  of  these 
tests. 

Order  of  Artistic  Typists 

Someone  has  said  that  a  good  shorthand 
writer  is  only  half  a  stenographer ;  a  good 
typist  makes  the  other  half.  Office  production 
depends  largely  upon  the  efficient  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  notes,  and  only  the  student  who  de¬ 
velops  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  typewriting 
has  completed  the  whole  stenographic  job. 

The  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  typewriting  professionals.  The 
aim  of  the  organization  is  to  combine  the 
indispensable  qualities  of  speed,  accuracy,  and 
attractiveness  of  arrangement.  The  O.  T. 


fwing  ptntfJ  ifit  ptncribtj  ttt  ‘wiich  Jbdoto 
CMtpamJ  c/htHry  im  At  ’Wtitm^  ef  Qttg 
ShorthamtmmJlntm^rtcmit  litimJonamail 
cf  At  Cmmimiltit  tf  Cmmmtm, »  awmdat  Au 
ai  trUtmct  of  Smfthar  Mtrk. 


Have  You  Earned  Yours  Yet? 


Certificates  help  to  impress  these  factors  on 
your  students.  They  should  know  that  there 
is  considerable  competition  in  the  typewriting 
field,  and  the  best  typists  win. 

The  Grkgg  Writer  proposes  to  make  type¬ 
writing  practice  more  interesting  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  by  providing  certificates  and  awards 

along  the  way.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Junior  O.  A.  T.  Cer- 
- tificate.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  is  available  to  the 
student  who  has  fin- 
^  ished  the  keyboard 

3tid  is  able  to  write  a 

a  satisfactory  copy  of 

^  the  Junior  test  pub¬ 

lished  in  the  Art  and 
■***<**  Credentials  Depart¬ 

ment  each  month. 

-  Senior  membership 

.tinmni^  jg  ^jj  typists 

Miti-mAichAi^  have  reached  a 

speed  of  at  least  forty 
mmm.iiammUAu  words  a  minute  on 

Sufam^SttiL  plain  copy.  Senior  tests 

must  be  accompanied 
by  a  signed  statement 
from  you  the  teacher, 
to  the  effect  that  the 
•  candidate  has  attained 

this  average  speed  in 
his  class  work,  but 
_  the  test  submitted  need 

.  „  xr  T  *'ot  be  timed,  as  it  re- 

ed  Yours  Yet.  quires  elements  of  ar¬ 

rangement  that  may 
slow  the  normal  speed  of  the  typist. 

Observance  of  the  few  suggestions  given 
here  will  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  the 
copy.  We  suggest  that  you  post  them  on  the 
bulletin  board  or  have  your  students  paste 
them  inside  of  their  typing  texts. 

Hints  to  Candidates 

1.  Read  carefully  the  instructions  given  with  the 
tests  to  be  sure  you  understand  what  is  required. 

2.  Keep  margins  as  nearly  even  as  possible. 

3.  Do  not  erase;  erasures  are  not  permitted. 

4.  Use  good  quality  paper  of  regular  letter  size — 
eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inches  (except 
where  legal  size  is  specified  in  the  directions). 

5.  See  that  the  ribbon  used  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  good,  clear  copy. 

6.  Arrange  the  Junior  test  on  one  sheet  only.  Each 
part  of  the  Senior  test  requires  a  sheet,  making 
two  sheets  to  the  test. 

7.  Indent  paragraphs  either  five  or  ten  spaces,  but 
keep  them  uniform  throughout  the  test.  A  lesser 
number  than  five  spaces  or  a  greater  number 
than  five,  unless  it  be  ten,  should  not  be  used. 

8.  Type  a  proper  heading  or  caption  on  tabulated 
work.  The  wording  must  be  clear  and  under¬ 
standable,  but  it  must  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Tests  should  be  properly  punctuated. 
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9.  Center  the  heading  or  title  of  a  test. 

10.  Double  space  always  between  paragraphs  whether 
it  be  on  single-spaced  matter  or  double-spaced, 
but  do  not  use  more  than  two  spaces. 

11.  Mail  the  papers  to  the  editor  of  the  Department 
with  sufficient  postage  to  cover  transportation, 
and  enclose  your  remittance  to  cover  the  fees. 
Papers  may  be  foldel  and  sent  in  regular  en¬ 
velopes  to  reduce  the  cost  of  postage  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  but  they  should  be  neatly  folded — other¬ 
wise  sent  flat.  Papers  that  are  rolled  usually 
present  a  very  mussy  appearance  and  detract 
from  the  neatness  of  the  copy. 

12.  Type  your  name,  name  and  address  of  your 
school,  if  you  are  attending  one,  and  the  date 
on  each  paper.  If  you  fail  to  do  this  the  paper 
may  become  detached  and  lost,  in  the  event  of 
which  we  cannot  make  a  report. 

13.  Submit  the  test  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  following  its  publication. 

14.  An  examination  fee  of  ten  cents  should  be  sent 
with  each  Junior  as  well  as  each  Senior  test, 
when  both  are  submitted  at  one  time  for  certifi¬ 
cates.  Certificates  of  membership  in  the  Junior 
or  Senior  division,  will  be  issued  to  all  candidates 
whose  work  receives  the  approval  of  the  exam¬ 
iners. 

Junior  and  Senior  tests  are  printed  each 
month  in  the  Greog  Writer.  These  tests 
may  be  practiced  as  often  as  desired,  but 
only  one  specimen  of  each  should  be  sent  to 
us.  Directions  for  preparing  the  tests  are 
given  in  connection  with  them  in  every  issue 
of  the  magazine. 

Club  Prizes 

Since  the  typewritten  transcript  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  your  student’s  ability  as 
a  stenographer,  the  artistic  appearance  of  his 
work  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  success  in 
qualifying  for  the  first  position.  The  culti¬ 
vation,  therefore,  of  artistry  and  neatness  in 
typing  is  a  very  important  element  in  prac¬ 
tice  work. 

Bronze,  silver,  and  gold  O.  A.  T.  pins,  re¬ 
spectively,  are  awarded  the  writers  of  the 
best  papers  in  clubs  where  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  tests  qualify  for  membership.  Where 
fifty  or  more  papers  in  a  club  qualify,  the 
prize  for  the  best  paper  will  be  a  Gregg  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen. 

Competent  Typist  Awards 

Even  before  your  students  are  ready  for 
the  Senior  O.  A.  T.  Certificate  they  may  win 
the  first  Competent  Typist  Progress  Certifi¬ 
cate  at  40  words  a  minute. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  arrange  ma¬ 
terial  artistically,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
accurate — business  men  are  getting  used  to 
the  idea  of  having  speed  and  accuracy  in 
typewriting  and  they  insist  on  both.  In  many 
business  offices  it  is  more  important  to  be  a 
fast  and  accurate  typist  than  it  is  to  be  a  fast 
shorthand  writer,  because  a  considerable 


amount  of  typing  must  be  done  expeditiously 
and  correctly.  In  our  own  office  typists  must 
be  able  to  write  a  minimum  of  fifty  words  a 
minute  with  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  a  greater  speed  is  insisted  on  when  it 
can  be  attained.  The  acquisition  of  speed  is 
important  in  their  training. 

To  each  student  who  can,  by  repetition  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  test  published  in  the  Gre(',o  Writer 
each  month,  write  forty  or  more  net  words 
a  minute  for  ten  minutes  with  not  more  than 
five  errors,  the  first  beautiful  Competent  Typ¬ 
ist  Certificate  in  two  colors  will  be  awarded. 
This  certificate  is  small,  will  fit  in  a  card 
case,  and  is  a  testimonial  of  his  typing  speed 
at  this  point. 

How  the  Student  May  Become  a 
Competent  Typist 

He  should  practice  the  speed  test  given  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  each  month  as  often  as  de¬ 
sired,  until  he  has  attained  the  speed  of  forty 
net  words  a  minute  (200  strokes) — with  not 
more  than  five  errors  for  the  Typewriting 
Progress  Certificate,  and  60  net  words  with 
not  more  than  five  errors  for  the  Competent 
Typist  Pin — but  only  one  specimen  of  a  given 
test  should  be  submitted  during  any  one 
month.  The  speed  test  submitted  to  us  for 
certification  must  be  written  as  a  ten-minute 
test,  subject  to  International  Rules,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  timer’s  personal  affidavit. 

A  fee  of’ ten  cents  is  charged  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  Competent  Typist  tests.  A  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Progress  Certificate  showing  the  actual 
speed  attained  on  the  test  will  be  issued  to 
all  who  pass  at  40  net  words  a  minute,  and  a 
gold  C.  T.  Pin  will  be  given  to  all  who  write 
at  the  rate  of  60  or  more  net  words  a  minute. 

Rules  for  C.  T.  Candidates 

These  rules  apply  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
applicant  submits  a  paper  for  the  Certificate 
or  for  the  C.  T.  Pin. 

1.  Any  make  of  machine  may  be  used. 

2.  Tests  must  be  prepared  from  the  monthly 
“Speed  Test’’  published  in  the  Gregg  Writer. 

3.  The  matter  may  be  and  should  be  practiced  in¬ 
tensively — written  as  often  as  the  time  limit  for  its 
submission  will  permit. 

4.  The  test  must  be  written  on  either  letter-sized 
(8V5xll)  or  .legal-sized  (8^x13)  sheets,  double¬ 
spaced  between  lines. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  page,  starting  one- 
half  inch  from  the  top,  show  on  separate  lines; 

a.  Name  of  typist. 

b.  City  and  state  (with  local  street  or  box 
number,  if  needed). 

c.  Name  of  school  attended. 

This  information  should  be  written  before  the 
signal  is  given  for  starting  the  actual  test. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  PERSONAL  NOTES 

From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


rtlli  Business  Institute  of  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  has  moved  into  new  quarters 
offering  almost  an  ideal  environment  for 
its  students.  The  Institute  now  occupies  the 
entire  eleventh  floor  of  the  Michigan  Theater 
Building,  220  Bagley  Avenue.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
the  modern  business  office,  rather  than  that  of 
a  school.  Appointments  of  every  kind  are  of 
the  best,  and  the  purchase  of  seventy-one  new 
typewriters  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
Institute  in  this  time  of  depression  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  interest  taken  in  maintaining 
adequate  and  modern  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  main  school,  there  are 
four  branches  —  two  in  Detroit,  one  in  Pon¬ 
tiac,  and  one  in  Saginaw. 

The  Business  Institute  was  incorporated  in 
1906  by  the  men  who  are  still  the  owners 
and  managers  of  the  school.  The  president, 
F.  Tull,  the  vice  president,  R.  R.  Old, 
and  the  secretary,  E.  E.  Vantine,  have  for 
many  years  been  recognized  as  leading  educa¬ 
tors  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and  have  been 
active  in  commercial  education  associations. 

The  Institute  makes  quite  a  point  of  pre¬ 
ferring  high  school  graduates,  and  states  that 
during  the  past  school  year  there  were  some 
four  hundred  students  matriculating  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  addition  to  over 
twelve  hundred  high  school  graduates.  It  is 
felt  that  the  splendid  background  attained  in 
the  academic  course  enables  the  student  of 
business  subjects  to  get  much  more  out  of  his 
specialized  vocational  course  and  to  increase 
his  chances  of  rapid  promotion  after  gradu¬ 
ation. 

The  Business  Institute  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  taking  this  forward  step,  which  will 
mean  better-trained  students  of  business  and 
higher  standards  of  accomplishment. 


^  R.  L  EVAN  ARMSTRONG,  president 
of  Armstrong  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Berkeley,  California,  is  ex¬ 
panding  his  organization  this  year  to  include 
a  Junior  College  division. 

The  courses  in  the  Armstrong  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  are  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  include  certificate  courses  planned 


to  meet  the  lower  division  requirements  of  the 
University  of  California  in  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science,  and  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  semi-professional  courses  in  Ac¬ 
counting,  Foreign  Trade,  General  Business, 
Merchandising,  and  Secretaryship. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  selected  .\sael  B.  Mur¬ 
phy,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.  D.  as  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Junior  College.  Mr.  Murphy  will 
also  serve  as  professor  of  Education  and 
Social  Science. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  .Armstrong, 
throughout  the  country,  will  join  w’ith  us  in 
wishing  him  the  greatest  success  in  this  new 
venture. 

OALEM  COLLEGE  at  Salem.  West  Vir- 

ginia,  has  organized  a  department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  headed  by  W.  R.  Harris, 
recently  resident  manager  of  the  E>rake  Col¬ 
lege,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Harris 
is  director  of  the  department  of  Secretarial 
•Arts,  while  Mr.  Harris  heads  the  department 
of  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Although  the  new  departments  did  not  be¬ 
gin  their  regular  functions  until  the  fall  term, 
summer  sessions  were  given,  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  being  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  offered. 

^  NE  more  city  has  fallen  into  line  with 
those  that  have  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  commercial  education  and  have 
appointed  specialists  as  full-time  supervisors 
and  directors  of  commercial  education.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  has 
appointed  H.  S.  Miller  as  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  for  its  city  schools. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  pioneer  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Middle  West.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  East  High  School  of 
Wichita.  This  summer  he  was  honored  by 
being  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  Education.  At  the 
Congress  he  also  represented  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  state  of  Kansas. 

The  Wichita  schools  have  long  been  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  their  work  in  com- 
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mercial  subjects  and  this  forward  -  looking 
movement  on  the  part  of  its  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  just  another  indication  of  the  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  the  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tive  staflf. 

Director  Miller,  our  best  wishes  to  you 
and  your  associates ! 

May  15  and  16  the  students,  teachers, 
and  citizens  of  Chisholm.  Minnesota,  held 
a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  J.  P.  Vaughn  as  superintendent 
of  the  Chisholm  city  schools.  Under  his 
capable  guidance  the  Chisholm  schools  are 
carrying  out  a  well-balanced  program  of  cur¬ 
ricular  and  extracurricular  activities.  Their 
pedagogic  achievements  have  brought  them 
state-wide  recognition  and  praise. 

Mr.  Vaughn  is  among  our  nationally-known 
educators,  and  for  years  has  been  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Education 
.\ssociation  and  other  educational  organiza¬ 
tions. 

J-T IS  many  friends  will  join  with  us  in  re- 
joking  over  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ix>uis  J.  Fish  as  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  His  appointment  represents 
a  well -deserved  recognition  of  outstanding 
service. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fish  has  been 
connected  with  the  Boston  schools  in  one  ca¬ 
pacity  or  another.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  Commercial  Coordinator  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Boston  school  system.  During  a  busy 
professional  career  he  has  found  time  to  write 
a  number  of  textbooks  on  business  subjects. 

Mr.  Fish  is  a  graduate  of  Gregg  College 
and  holds  several  degrees  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Northeastern  University.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  exten.sive  experience  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world,  he  has  had  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 

T  YON  COUNTY,  Kansas,  of  which  Em- 
poria  is  the  county  seat,  holds  an  annual 
spelling  and  ciphering  tournament,  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  public  and  private  school  students 
and  the  county  at  large.  In  the  1932  contest, 
the  Emporia  Business  College  spellers  won  the 
spelling  event,  spelling  correctly  a  total  of  284 
out  of  a  possible  300  words. 

The  winning  team  consisted  of  Franklin 
Meyer,  Hutchinson;  James  Kealy,  Emporia; 
and  Neal  Hanna,  Emporia.  Franklin  Meyer 
and  James  Kealy  tied  for  individual  high 
point  honors,  each  spelling  correctly  96  out 
of  a  possible  100  words. 

The  ciphering  contest,  consisting  of  twenty 
problems,  was  won  by  the  high  school  team, 
with  individual  high  honors  going  to  Ancel 
Drummond,  of  Americus. 


Teachers'  Certificates 

CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow- 
ing  applicants  have  been  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  in  Gregg  Shorthand : 


Sister  Mary  Alaroaue,  Proridenee.  Rhode  Island 

Sister  Marie-Louise-Alfrrd,  C'oatirook,  Quebec,  Canada 

Ada  AlllnKham,  ReKina.  Saskatchewan.  Canada 

Sister  M.  Ambrosia,  Yarmouth,  Nora  Scotia,  Canada 

Jeanette  Amerante,  SprinKfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marion  O.  Anderson.  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Annie  A.  Armstrong,  Fabyan,  A'l>erta,  i'anada 

Julia  Margaret  Atkinson,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Martha  L.  Ralcom,  Macon,  Georgia 

Jettie  Romayne  Baldwin.  Brattlelmro,  Vermont 

Hazei  Rich  Barlow,  Billings,  Montana 

Ksther  Barnett,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Annie  K.  Barry.  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada 

Margaret  K.  Bateman,  Butte.  Montana 

Margaret  Mary  F.  Baul>y,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Mary  N.  Bauer,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Donald  Beman,  Springdeld.  Massachusetts 

Alice  Benson,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Madelyn  Bergstrom,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

Martha  L.  Blake,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Kthel  May  B'odgett,  Brattlehoro,  Vermont 

Clarissa  G.  Boiler.  Greene,  Iowa 

Sister  M.  Bonaventure,*  Kansas  City.  Missouri 

Mary  Louise  Booe,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas 

Ijois  Marie  Borndale.  Duluth.  Minnesota 

Kvelyn  Brache,  SprIngtIekI,  Massachusetts 

Ina  M.  Braden,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mrs.  Jean  Braithwaitc.  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Ruby  A.  Breckentidge,  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Sirs.  Florence  I).  Brewer,  Rochester,  Washington 

Frances  Brierly.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  E.  Bright,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I.eah  K.  Brightwell,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Ruth  M.  Briscoe,*  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Sfarion  Broege,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  Brooks,  Brattlehoro,  Vermont 

Thomas  W.  Brownhack,  I*hiladelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Henry  T.  Bruno,  Cloquet.  Minnesota 

Carolyn  H.  Burd,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

John  Burke,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Helen  Rachel  Cady.  Agawam,  Massachusetts 

Vivian  R.  Campbell,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Blanche  C.  Carpenter,  Brattieboro,  Vermont 

Letha  Helen  Carpenter,  Jacksonville.  F'orida 

Kathleen  Carroll,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

('arrie  J.  Carter,  Bangor,  Maine 

Kenneth  F.  Carter,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Marguerite  H.  Carter,  Bangor.  Maine 

Haxel  Frances  Casey.  Oakland.  California 

Letitia  Caslnghlno,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

May  Chalecki,  Siirlngfield,  khssachusetts 

Margaret  M.  Christie,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Rachel  H.  Clapp,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Kelly  Clardy,*  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Kate  Harrington  Clark.  Springfleld.  Massachusetts 

Wendell  M.  Clark,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marcia  Irma  Cohn,  Sprin^eld,  Massachusetts 

Sarah  Anne  Conner,  Glendale,  California 

A'ice  J.  Cooke,*  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Margaret  A.  Crooks,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Catherine  R.  Crosby,  Brattieboro,  Vermont 

Irma  Crowe,  Perryton,  Texas 

Dorothy  C.  Crowley,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Bessie  Mabel  Cushman,  Auburn.  Maine 

Ruth  Cutter.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Agnes  Dahowski,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Sister  M.  Florlta  Darling,  Alton,  I  llnois 

Evangeline  Rosamond  Davis,  Bangor,  Maine 

Charlotte  Decrow,  Bangor,  Maine 

Ann  A.  Dehmer,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Edward  J.  Delaney,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Denke.  Atlanta.  Georgia 

Muriel  Deuse,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Rose  DeVito.  Siirlngfield.  Massachusetts 

Katherine  M.  Dlgby.*  Webster  Grove,  ^llssouri 

Caroline  M.  Dixon,  Glendale.  California 

Frances  C.  Dodge,*  Clinton,  Iowa 

I*ri8rllla  Dorr,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Virginia  M.  Dow,  Springfleld,  Massachusetts 

Virginia  Dowd,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Emily  Drew,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Anno  Dwyer,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine 

iContinued  on  page  20) 
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The  MiOst  Effective  Use  of  the  Typewriting 

Class  Period 

By  Ivy  L.  Rady 

Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


rW O  phases  of  this  subject  should  be 
considered — the  teacher’s  and  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  viewpoints.  Let  us  consider,  first, 
the  teacher's  most  effective  use  of  the  type¬ 
writing  class  period. 

Individual  instruction  in  typewriting  is  not 
practical  as  a  method  of  teaching.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  economical  school  management,  in¬ 
struction  must  be  given,  principally,  to  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

During  their  first  week  I  give  beginners 
class  instruction  and  dictation  for  most  of 
the  sixty-minute  period  in  the  morning,  arxl 
after  the  first  week,  about  thirty  minutes  of 
daily  class  instruction  for  six  weeks.  Then 
this  class  is  capable  of  taking  all  drills  and 
tests  given  to  the  advanced  classes.  For  the 
next  six  weeks,  the  class  retains  its  indi¬ 
viduality  on  one  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
lessons  of  the  next  week’s  schedule  are 
explained. 

Two  Methods  oj  Teaching 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary  typewriting  today.  By  the  first 
method,  the  copy  is  the  objective;  by  the 
second  method,  technique  is  the  objective. 

With  the  copy-objecth’e  method,  the  stu¬ 
dent  tries  to  write  a  perfect  copy.  If  he  fails 
the  copy  is  attempted  a  second  time  and  the 
student’s  nerves  become  tenser  and  tenser  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  making  an  error.  The 
determination  to  produce  the  correct  copy 
forces  him  to  proceed  hesitatingly  and  slowly, 
to  steal  a  few  glances  at  the  keyboard  when 
the  reaches  are  made,  to  push  the  key  way 
down,  and  to  dislike  to  release  that  key  when 
once  the  finger  has  found  the  location.  Much 
time  may  be  spent  on  one  exercise.  More¬ 
over,  if  a  correct  copy  is  produced,  it  means 
nothing,  because  the  reaches,  strokes,  etc. 
were  mostly  made  contrary  to  correct  tech¬ 
nique.  This  copy -objective  method  is  incon¬ 
sistent,  for  skillful  performance  is  required 
before  fundamental  machine  operative  skills 
have  been  mastered.  Why  require  a  beginner 
to  make  perfect  copies  when  the  champion 
typists,  after  years  of  practice,  continue  to 
make  many  errors? 

With  the  technique-objective  method,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  becoming  familiar  with 
the  machine  and  acquiring  operative  skill  in 


its  use.  Better  results  are  obtained,  when  the 
mind  concentrates  on  this  one  important  aim. 
Neatness  should  be  required,  and  accuracy 
should  be  sought  for  zealously,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  correct  technique. 

The  habits  that  are  developed  during  the 
first  week  of  training  place  their  indelible 
stamp  upon  a  student.  The  first  month  is  the 
most  important  training  period.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  technique,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  relieved  of  as  much  nervous 
strain  as  possible.  The  instructor  should  not 
be  too  much  concerned  over  the  accuracy  of 
the  exercises  written  during  this  first  month. 
As  soon  as  the  operative  skill  of  this  new 
machine  has  been  acquired,  the  perfect  copies 
will  soon  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  class  dictation,  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
greatly  influences  the  student’s  finger  re¬ 
sponse.  If  the  dictation  is  given  in  a  dragging 
tone,  the  student’s  fingers  slowly  push  the 
keys  way  down,  whereas  a  clear,  quick,  stac¬ 
cato  tone  causes  the  student’s  fingers  to  coil 
quickly  off  the  keys. 

During  the  first  week  or  so  of  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  training,  better  results  in  correct  strok¬ 
ing  are  realized  if  the  whole  class  and  the 
teacher  call  the  keys  in  unison.  When  each 
student  thinks  quickly  and  speaks  in  a  quick, 
snappy  tone,  the  fingers  act  more  quickly  and 
snap  off  the  keys. 

Class  drills  should  be  short,  snappy,  and 
intensive,  and  should  not  continue  until  the 
student  feels  a  strain.  In  the  middle  of  the 
class  period,  after  some  intense  drill,  allow 
the  students  to  rest  and  relax  for  a  minute 
or  so.  Allow  them  to  rest  their  backs  against 
the  chairs,  with  the  arms  dropped  by  their 
sides.  Students  really  enjoy  a  chance  to 
assume  the  position  that  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  assume  when  the  teacher  is  not 
looking,  such  as  crossing  the  feet,  balancing 
the  feet  on  the  toes,  or  hanging  them  on  the 
rounds  of  the  chair.  During  this  brief  rest 
period  the  teacher  may  explain  some  lesson 
assignment  or  make  some  necessary  announce¬ 
ments. 

Each  Drill  Should  Have  a  Definite  Purpose 

There  should  be  a  definite  purpose  for 
each  drill.  Beginners  have  a  great  deal  to 
remember  the  first  week.  One  definite  thing 
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for  them  to  concentrate  on  when  taking  dif¬ 
ferent  drills  should  be  emphasized;  say,  the 
coiling,  get-away  stroke.  Relaxing  the  wrists 
and  holding  them  in  a  natural  position.  Rest¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  between  strokes.  Thumb 
spacing  with  a  steady  wrist. 

Every  advanced  drill  should  also  have  some 
concentrated  purpose,  for  instance ; 

1.  Letter  and  figure  exercises — for  warming  the 
fingers  and  reviewing  all  the  keyboard. 

2.  Exercises  combining  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
with  every  other  letter  of  the  alphabet — for  every 
possible  combination  of  letters. 

3.  Right-  and  left-hand  words— for  finger  dexterity. 

4.  Double-letter  words — for  rhythm. 

5.  Short,  high-frequency  words — for  fluency  and  a 
flash  execution  in  one  continuous  motion. 

6.  Long  words — for  concentration. 

7.  Repetition  of  sentences  and  paragraphs — for 
stroking  acceleration. 

8.  Five-minute  writings  on  paragraphs,  which  are 
made  up  of  common  words  often  misused  and  mis¬ 
spelled — for  a  spelling  drill. 

9.  Words  or  paragraphs-  for  evenness  of  touch ; 
or  let  the  concentrated  purpose  be  “eyes  on  the  copy,’’ 
no  matter  what  happens. 

Error  Analysis 

On  every  fifteen-minute  test,  an  analysis  of 
all  errors  should  be  made  by  each  student. 
This  takes  some  time  from  the  class  period, 
but  the  results,  comparisons,  and  analyses 
serve  as  an  objective  for  the  next  day’s 
practice. 

.\n  Error  Analysis  Chart,  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  use,  is  reproduced  here.  The 
form  provides  space  for  an  analysis  of  twenty- 
one  tests.  The  “Remedial  Practice  Guide" 
refers  to  “The  Brief  Course  in  Rational 
Typewriting.” 

In  using  the  chart  a  note  is  made  on  scratch 
paper  of  all  errors  and  the  number  of  times 
the  same  error  recurs.  If  these  notes  show 
that  s  was  struck  for  a  three  times,  then  on 
the  analysis  chart  a  tiny  notation  of  s*  is  made 
in  the  square  opposite  A.  li  w  was  also  struck 
for  a  twice,  the  notation  of  w*  is  placed  in 
the  same  square. 

The  “Remedial  Practice  Guide"  suggests 
methods  of  remedying  the  various  errors 
indicated. 

Tests  and  Projects 

The  question  of  how  often  fifteen-minute 
tests  on  new  matter  should  be  given  depends 
upon  the  aim  of  the  individual  school.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  any  contest  must  keep  fit  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  intensive  training  for  weeks  before 
the  contest.  To  judge  a  student’s  speed  by  one 
test  a  month  is  unjust.  At  least  one  test  a 
week  should  be  given,  though  better  results 
are  obtained  from  more. 

Each  teacher  must  decide  whether  her  stu¬ 
dents  have  time  for  tests  every  day  or  not, 


after  considering  how  much  other  work — 
transcription,  recopies,  and  copy  work — is 
required  of  the  student  each  day.  I  give 
fifteen-minute  tests  three  times  a  week.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  these  tests  are  new 
matter;  on  Thursday  the  test  given  as  new 
matter  the  week  before  is  tried  again.  Only 
the  students  who  have  completed  their  type¬ 
writing  texts  and  have  practiced  the  test  as 
required  are  privileged  to  try  the  repetition 
test.  E^ch  paragraph  of  the  past  week’s  test 
is  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  until  it  is 
written  at  least  five  times  with  no  more  than 
one  error  in  each  writing.  This  requirement 
gives  the  student  a  definite  plan  for  his  week’s 
practice.  A  teacher  may  demand  practice, 
practice,  practice,  but  the  student  is  not  so  in¬ 
terested  and  does  not  do  the  work  so  effi¬ 
ciently  as  when  there  is  a  concentrated  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  systematic  practice. 

The  students  are  eager  to  compare  the 
records  of  the  first  writing,  when  the  test 
matter  was  new,  with  the  results  of  the  repe¬ 
tition  writing.  The  repetition  test  proves  to 
the  students  that  they  really  have  ability  to 
make  a  decided  increase  in  accuracy  as  well 
as  strokes. 

Time  must  be  spent  on  other  features  than 
speed  unless  speed  is  the  desired  goal.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  correct  arrangement 
of  business  letters  and  forms,  and  ability  to 
perform  detail  work  accurately,  neatly,  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed  are  the  important 
qualifications  to  insure  success  and  justify  the 
energy  and  time  spent  in  typing  classes. 

Assuring  the  Student's  Most  Effective  Use 
of  the  Typewriting  Class  Period 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  class 
period  the  student’s  chair  and  table  must  be 
of  the  proper  height,  and  correct  position 
should  be  assumed.  All  teachers  understand 
the  importance  of  this  well. 

Each  student  should  be  assigned  a  certain 
machine  for  regular  class  periods.  A  student 
works  better  and  feels  better  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  go  into  the  typewriting  room  and 
take  a  place  that  he  can  call  his  own.  This 
relieves  the  nervous  strain  that  often  accom¬ 
panies  new  surroundings.  A  student  becomes 
used  to  one  machine,  and  another  typewriter 
never  feels  the  same  and  never  acts  quite  like 
his  own. 

The  student’s  mentality  and  concentrating 
powers,  physical  fitness,  aptitude,  and  attitude 
are  influencing  factors.  Inefficiency  may  be 
due  to  some  underlying  cause,  such  as  low 
mentality,  inaptitude,  laziness,  wrong  attitude, 
ill  health,  heavy  home  responsibilities,  or 
financial  worries. 

.\s  soon  as  a  student  seems  to  be  failing 
in  his  assignments,  not  only  the  surface  de- 
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ERROR  ANALYSIS  CHART 


CASE  DIRECTIONS 

1.  Place  opposite  each  letter  the  character  struck  wrongly  for  it. 

2.  In  case  of  transposition,  also  add  a  tiny  T  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  square. 

3.  Under  SP  (space)  place  the  character  preceding  the  spacing  error,  or  a  check. 

4.  Under  SH  (shift)  place  the  character  that  was  pcrarly  made. 

5.  Under  SO  (strike-over)  place  the  two  characters  involved,  or  a  check. 

6.  Under  MAR  (margin)  place  a  check  for  each  faulty  margin,  including  paragraphing. 

7.  Under  OM  (omitted)  place  the  character  omitted,  or  indicate  the  number  of  words. 

8.  Under  CR  (crowded)  place  a  check  for  each  error. 

REMEDIAL  PRACTICE  GUIDE 

{References  are  to  "New  Rational  Typewriting,  Brief  Course") 

Case  1  indicates  faulty  location.  Select  suitable  drills  in  Units  1-13. 

Cases  2,  3,  6,  and  8  indicate  faulty  rhythm.  Select  sentences  or  paragraphs  in  Units  15-20.  Practice  to  slow 
count  at  an  even  stroking  rate  20  to  50  strokes  slower  than  your  ordinary  rate.  Special  attention  to 
carriage  throw. 

('ase  4  shows  need  of  rhythm  practice  on  shifting.  Use  Units  9  and  16. 

Cases  5  and  7  indicate  slipped  attention,  carelessness,  and,  probably,  writing  too  fast.  Practice  on  paragraphs 
for  absolute  accuracy  is  needed — Units  21-26  and  alphabetical  paragraphs.  Need  is  to  develop  sustained 
concentration. 
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fects  in  typewriting  technique,  but  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  should  be  studied.  If  the  mental 
ability  is  not  of  high  quality,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  assignments  should  be  changed. 
Such  a  student  is  usually  willing  to  plod  along 
patiently  and  persistently  and  will  learn  only 
through  an  extra  amount  of  practice. 

Relieving  Nervous  Tension 

1 

It  is  most  imiKjrtant  to  relieve  the  nervous 
tension  under  which  beginners  work. 

The  little  annoying  things  that  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  class  period  should  be  avoided. 
Many  times  a  student’s  neighbor  is  very 
annoying.  Sensitive  persons  are  usually  very 
self-conscious,  and  should  never  have  another 
student  who  types  much  faster  sitting  next 
to  them  or  even  in  the  same  row.  The  slower 
student  attempts  to  go  faster,  and  often  an 
increase  in  errors  is  the  result.  The  follow¬ 
ing  illustration  proves  this  statement; 

A  student  had  only  three  errors  on  all  her 
text  lessons,  and  two  errors  on  65  sheets  of 
copy  work.  If  the  foundation  for  accuracy 
is  laid  by  writing  all  lessons  perfectly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  beliefs,  then  this  student  must 
have  had  the  right  training.  When  she  went 
into  the  transcribing  class  she  was  seated  in 
the  back  row  along  with  some  students 
writing  from  15  to  20  words  a  minute  faster 
than  she  wrote.  The  errors  on  her  fifteen- 
minute  speed  tests  suddenly  increased.  At 
first  she  and  I  were  puzzled  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  increase  in  errors.  She  .said 
that  she  was  very  nervous  w’hen  taking  the 
tests.  Later,  she  was  moved  to  a  place  where 
the  students  around  her  were  typing  at  about 
her  own  speed.  Her  next  fifteen-minute  test 
showed  a  decided  increase  in  accuracy  and 
speed. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  so  many  little 
things  irritate  the  beginner’s  nerves.  The 
student's  fingers  often  shake  and  quiver  when 
he  is  conscious  that  the  instructor  is  watch¬ 
ing.  Such  a  student’s  work  should  be  observed 
at  a  distance,  when  he  does  not  realize  that 
he  is  being  watched.  Few  typists  can  write 
at  their  best  with  someone  looking  on.  One 
girl  complained  abmit  a  person  across  the 
aisle  chewing  gum.  Perhaps  some  teachers 
would  say,  “These  supersensitive  students 
should  become  used  to  distracting  surround¬ 
ings,  for  they  will  certainly  receive  plenty  of 
knocks  when  they  go  out  into  the  business 
world.”  When  one  is  very  ill,  does  the  patient 
suddenly  become  well  and  strong  and,  like  the 
miracle  of  old.  “take  up  his  bed  and  walk”? 
Xo.  A  sick  person  ordinarily  regains  good 
health  very  gradually.  So,  a  supersensitive 
student  must  become  used  to  the  business 
conditions  gradually. 

The  girl  who  was  so  annoyed  by  the  gum 


chewing  completed  her  commercial  course  and 
secured  a  worthwhile  pt^sition  in  a  Chicago 
brokerage  house.  She  did  her  daily  tasks 
well  in  this  busy  brokerage  office  amidst  many 
scenes  of  confusion  and  high  tension. 

Another  beginner  could  not  have  people 
near,  a  condition  brought  about  because  of 
some  tragedy  in  her  life.  She  seemed  to 
progress  fairly  well  when  sitting  alone  in  her 
row,  and  near  the  inside  wall,  for  then  she 
was  not  conscious  of  anyone  passing  in  the 
aisle. 

Strive  for  Quiet  and  Order 

Less  noise  in  the  typewriting  room  will 
also  help  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension.  This 
is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  noiseless  type¬ 
writers.  The  strain  of  listening  to  the  click 
of  many  typewriter  keys  is  confusing  to  some 
students.  In  time,  they  usually  become  used 
to  the  noise,  but  not  always.  Concentration 
amidst  noise  and  confusion  is  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  for  older  students,  who  for  years  have 
been  used  to  a  quiet  environment  when  doing 
mental  work. 

Much  noise  and  confusion  often  necessitate 
so  great  a  concentration  of  attention  that 
nervous  fatigue  is  substantially  increased. 

Typists  working  in  a  noisy  room  exert  far 
more  pressure  on  the  keys  than  when  typing 
in  quiet  surroundings.  Mr.  Hossfield  has  said 
that  only  6  ounces  of  pressure  is  needed  to 
print  a  letter,  but  that  the  average  typist  uses 
5  pounds — making  tons  of  energy  a  day.  One 
study  showed  that  by  reducing  the  office 
noises  15  per  cent  the  production  of  typists 
was  increased  5  per  cent. 

Lightening  the  Penalties  Produces  Better 
Work 

The  nervous  strain  may  also  l)e  relieved 
by  showing  leniency  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
requirement.  In  the  past,  typewriting  accu¬ 
racy  requirements  have  been  the  same  for 
every  student.  The  most  intelligent,  the 
normal,  and  the  subnormal  students  were  all — 
each  and  every  one — required  to  produce  the 
KXl  per  cent  perfect  copy.  No  other  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  has  ever  required  every  stu¬ 
dent  to  make,  in  any  one  study,  a  100  per  cent 
grade.  This  demand  for  five  or  ten  perfect 
copies  of  an  exercise  has  been  proved  a 
fallacy. 

The  next  progressive  step  was  a  require¬ 
ment  of  one  to  three  perfect  copies,  the  re¬ 
maining  copies  of  an  exercise  being  allowed 
to  contain  from  one  to  three  errors.  Later, 
some  instructors  tried  dropping  altogether  the 
requirement  of  perfect  copies,  and  allowed 
one  error  on  each  half  sheet  and  two  errors 
((Continued  on  page  19) 


zAre  Wn  Nlaking  the  Secretarial  Course 
Live  Up  to  Its  Title! 


LTHOUGH  we  have  been  using  the 
term  “secretarial”  as  a  substitute  for 
the  word  “stenograi>hic”  for  a  good 
many  years,  it  has  always  seemed  to  connote 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  knowledges, 
skills,  and  techniques  than  is  suggested  by  the 
term  “stenographic.”  In  other  words,  the 
term  has  been  used  very  loosely.  It  also  has 
been  understood  rather  vaguely.  For  example, 
the  school  that  does  no  more  than  give  a 
training  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  a  few  cor¬ 
related  subjects,  such  as  Business  English, 
Spelling,  Capitalization,  and  some  of  the  other 
details  of  writing,  often  describes  its  course 
as  “secretarial.”  That  is  going  back  to  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  term  “secretary,” 
which,  as  given  in  Webster’s  dictionary,  is 
“one  employed  to  write  letters,  orders,  etc.” 

-As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  roughly  four 
interpretations  put  on  the  word  “secretary” : 

1.  The  stenographer  whose  principal  work 
consists  of  taking  dictation  and  transcribing 
it,  combined  with  a  few  matters  of  a  routine 
nature,  such  as  answering  the  telephone  and 
filing  correspondence.  This  work,  after  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  have  been  fairly  well  mas¬ 
tered,  is  more  or  less  mechanical,  assuming 
that  the  stenographer  has  a  fair  command  of 
the  Elnglish  language  and  the  conventions  of 
writing. 

2.  The  stenographer  who  can  perform  serv¬ 
ices  that  r'iquire  a  certain  amount  of  initiative 
or  at  least  of  planning  and  organization. 

3.  The  stenographer  who  can  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  writing  many  letters  himself 
without  dictation,  keeping  necessary  records 
connected  v/ith  the  employer’s  work,  making 
engagements,  answering  the  telephone,  and 
who  can  decide  on  many  matters  that  need 
not  be  brought  to  the  employer’s  attention, 
such  as  meeting  and  disposing  of  callers,  and 
a  host  of  other  duties  that  are  integrated  with 
a  superior  stenographic  service. 


4.  The  secretary  who  is  an  official  of  the 
organization.  The  latter,  of  course,  do  not 
come  into  our  field  of  training;  though  it  is 
possible,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
secretaries  having  had  experience  with  the 
activities  mentioned  in  the  third  classification 
actually  becoming  officials  of  an  organization. 

It  is  to  the  third  class  that  we  should  direct 
our  attention  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  secretarial  course  in  its  true 
meaning.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  first  two  classes  mentioned; 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  degree.  But  with  the 
third  class  we  have  an  entirely  different  situ¬ 
ation.  In  this  class  we  must  first  see  that  a 
high  d^ree  of  skill  is  obtained  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Upon  this  must  be  erected  a  superstructure 
of  information,  knowledges,  and  skills  that 
practically  enable  him  to  become  an  executive. 
The  school  that  is  paying  all  its  attention  to 
training  for  the  technical  skill  subjects  is 
losing  a  great  opportunity  for  equipping  its 
students  to  function  in  a  higher  type  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  pay  is  larger  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  growth  are  almost  unlimited.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  be 
given  a  background  of  business  activities  that 
parallel  actual  experience. 

But  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  training  is  one  thing ;  to  supply  the 
materials  and  the  instruction  to  make  it  a 
reality  in  practice  is  quite  another. 

Fortunately  there  is  now  available  for  the 
schools  with  the  new  vision  well -organized 
material  that  gives  both  the  background  and 
the  training  necessary  for  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  secretaries  that  will  enable  them 
to  function  effectively  in  the  business  world. 
This  material  is  incorporated  in  the  course  of 
“Secretarial  Studies,”  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  The  course — it  consists 
of  a  textbook,  a  book  of  laboratory  materials. 
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a  teacher’s  handbook,  and  a  dictation  book 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose — has  been 
adopted  by  thousands  of  private  business 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  and  the 
educational  results  achieved  more  than  justify 
the  highest  expectations. 

“Secretarial  Studies”  undertakes  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  three  basic  problems : 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  useful  workable 
background  of  business  knowledge  correlated 
with  stenographic  work. 

2.  To  develop  and  perfect  his  ability  as  a 
shorthand  writer  and  typist. 

3.  To  provide  sufficient  laboratory  work  in 
solving  definite  secretarial  problems  to  de¬ 
velop  real  business  power. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  while  shorthand 
and  typewriting  skill  in  a  secretarial  course 
are  basic,  this  skill  when  acquired  is,  after  all, 
only  a  tool.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
secretary  or  stenographer  of  today  is  required 
to  perform  a  variety  of  duties  tied  up  with 
and  clustering  around  his  stenographic  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  of  these  are  as  important  as 
shortl'.and  and  typewriting  skill  and  can  be 


better  performed  by  the  trained  secretary  than 
anyone  else,  because  of  their  interlocking 
nature.  The  typical  duties  of  the  secretary 
have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  woven 
into  the  textbook  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish 
a  content  that  will  be  definitely  valuable  in 
any  business  and  will  develop  the  student’s 
ability  to  grasp,  analyze,  and  solve  new  secre¬ 
tarial  problems. 

An  underlying  thought  in  “Secretarial 
Studies”  is  that  students  must  be  led  to  think, 
and  to  translate  their  thoughts  into  action. 
The  problems  are  practical  and  purposeful. 
They  call  for  a  struggle  to  find  the  right 
solution — give  the  student  something  “to  bite 
into” — but  the  solution  of  each  problem  is 
one  that  the  student  feels  he  can  reach  and 
which,  when  solved,  gives  him  the  conviction 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  a  worthwhile 
achievement. 

The  book  is  so  simple  in  treatment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  the 
average  student’s  ability.  We  believe  it  will 
do  more  to  make  the  secretarial  course  live  up 
to  the  title  than  any  other  book  that  has  been 
published. 
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George  B.  Allen 

A  DEEP  loss  is  being  felt  in  the  ranks  of 
Southern  educators  because  of  the  death 
of  George  B.  Allen  last  June.  Mr,  Allen  was 
considered  a  leader  in  adult  education  both  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  principal 
of  Watkins  Institute  for  many  years,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  in  the  East  where  the  work 
of  the  Institute  has  gained  recognition.  His 
success  was  attributed  to  his  love  for  school 
work  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  those  seeking  adult  education. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  his  friends. 

William  F.  Bennyhoff 

'T'HE  host  of  friends  of  William  F.  Benny- 
hoflf,  veteran  ediKator  and  pioneer  Gregg 
writer,  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  his  sudden 
death  in  June  at  his  home  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Bennyhoff 
was  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  High  School  and  principal  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  Night  School. 

He  was  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Bennyhoff’s  teaching  career  started 
forty  years  ago  with  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City.  From  this  school 
he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  joined  the  fac¬ 


ulty  of  Heald’s  Business  College,  where  he 
remained  until  his  appointment  in  1920  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  High  School. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Olive  Benny¬ 
hoff,  three  daughters,  one  son,  two  brothers, 
and  one  sister. 

Mr.  Bennyhoff  numbered  among  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  many  prominent  educators  and 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  received  their  business  training 
under  his  supervision  and  who  now  honor 
the  memory  of  this  outstanding  educator. 

Joseph  Pickett 

J  OSEPH  PICKETT,  for  thirty-six  years 
J  principal  of  the  Northampton  Commercial 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  died  on 
May  13  at  the  age  of  64,  He  leaves  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Nannie  (Sydnor)  Pickett,  a  daughter, 
four  sisters,  and  a  brother. 

The  Northampton  Commercial  College  was 
his  commercial  alma  mater.  He  bought  the 
school  shortly  after  his  graduation,  and  later 
took  into  partnership  with  him  for  a  few 
years  John  L.  Hayward,  who  is  now  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  commercial  high  school  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts.  His  brother,  John  E. 
Pickett,  has  been  assistant  principal  of  the 
college  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Pickett  was  one  of  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  pedagogic  value  of  music  as  an  aid 
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in  the  teaching  of  rhythm  in  typing.  With 
a  well-rounded  course  of  study,  an  able  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  sound  business  methods,  he  built  up 
his  school  from  an  initial  enrollment  of  12 
students  to  a  yearly  enrollment  of  from  500 
to  600  students. 

In  the  death  of  Joseph  Pickett  commercial 
education  has  lost  an  administrator  and 
teacher  of  sound  judgment  and  broad  vision. 
Our  deepest  sympathies  are  extended  to  his 
family. 

Bert  Tharp 

UR  readers  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Bert  Tharp 
on  May  5.  Mr.  Tharp  was  almost  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Port¬ 
land,  Indiana,  while  on  his  way  to  work. 

Mr.  Tharp  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state, 
and  in  1908  became  associated  with  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  as  a  field  repre- 
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The  Most  Effective  Use  of 

(Continued 

on  a  full-sized  sheet.  A  deduction  of  1  or 
2  per  cent  from  the  lesson’s  grade  was  made 
for  each  error. 

The  results  with  the  accuracy  plan  that  we 
are  using  now  in  our  school  are  very  grati¬ 
fying.  More  students  complete  their  assign¬ 
ments  on  schedule  time,  and  are  just  as 
accurate  and  speedy  as  the  students  in  former 
classes  trained  under  accuracy  requirements 
that  were  not  so  lenient. 

Grading  Class  Work 

On  the  keyboard  lessons,  we  allow  three 
errors  on  a  half  sheet.  The  half  sheets  have 
from  six  to  ten  double-spaced  60-space  lines. 
A  deduction  of  1  per  cent  from  the  lesson’s 
grade  is  made  for  each  half  sheet  having 
errors  —  not  1  per  cent  for  each  error,  but 
1  per  cent  for  any  half  sheet  having  either 
one,  two,  or  three  errors. 

On  all  text  assignments  subsequent  to  the 
keyboard  lessons,  two  errors  are  allowed  on 
a  half  sheet  and  three  errors  on  a  full-sized 
sheet.  A  deduction  of  1  per  cent  is  made  then 
for  each  error.  On  every  text  lesson  not 
completed  on  schedule  time,  5  per  cent  is 
deducted. 

The  capable  student  usually  completes  all 
his  manual  lessons  with  an  accuracy  of  from 
100  to  97  per  cent.  The  poor  struggling  stu¬ 
dent  tries  hard  to  finish  his  lessons  for  each 


sentative,  visiting  schools  in  practically  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Tharp  discontinued 
the  work  he  had  done  so  well  for  so  long  in 
order  that  he  might  have  more  time  at  home 
with  his  family.  For  some  time  he  was 
associated  with  the  Indiana  Business  Colleges. 
During  more  recent  years  he  has  been  with 
Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated. 

Mr.  Tharp  was  well  and  favorably  known 
to  hundreds  of  commercial  teachers  and  school 
executives  throughout  the  United  States. 
Probably  no  other  commercial  publisher’s 
representative  had  so  many  close  personal 
friends  among  those  engaged  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Earl  Tharp, 
head  of  the  Stenographic  Department  in  East 
Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Besides  his  wife  and  daughter  now  living 
in  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Tharp  leaves  a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  his 
departure.  To  Mr.  Tharp’s  family  we  extend 
our  sincerest  sympathy;  with  his  friends  we 
share  a  great  sense  of  loss. 

the  Typewriting  Class  Period 

from  page  16) 

week  on  schedule  time,  with  perhaps  one  to 
three  errors  checked  on  several  sheets,  or 
sometimes  on  every  sheet.  The  latter’s  text 
lessons  may  be  completed  with  an  accuracy 
from  95  to  85  per  cent,  and  this  student  does 
not  become  discouraged,  but  feels  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  school  work  when  his 
week’s  assignment  is  completed  on  schedule 
time.  He  would  like  to  work  for  the  100 
per  cent  accuracy,  but  prefers  to  have  a  95 
to  85  per  cent  accuracy  and  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  the  requirements  for  his  class  as 
scheduled. 

Transcribing  Under  Tension 

Again,  some  of  the  student’s  nervous  strain 
felt  when  transcribing  notes  taken  in  the  first 
dictation  class  should  be  relieved.  In  the  first 
place,  before  the  student  comes  to  the  type¬ 
writing  room,  his  nerves  are  tense  over  the 
shorthand  dictation.  In  the  second  place, 
when  transcribing  under  the  limit  of  one 
period,  the  student’s  nervous  tension  is  greatly 
increased.  Have  you  a  real,  live,  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  nervous  type  of  student,  who  is 
only  beginning  to  learn  how  to  transcribe? 
If  so,  add  a  little  more  to  this  intense  nervous 
tension  by  requiring  that  all  letters  must  be 
absolutely  perfect!  Failure  to  type  perfectly 
all  the  letters  means  perhaps  a  lost  credit  for 
that  day.  That  one  day’s  credit  may  be  neces- 
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sary  for  promotion  to  the  next  dictation  class. 
If  the  student  fails  today,  then  he  has  not 
met  his  requirements  for  promotion.  This 
means  that  he  may  be  required  to  remain  in 
the  first  dictation  class  another  week  or  two, 
or  until  the  next  promotion  day. 

Usually,  a  student’s  pride  is  somewhat  hurt 
when  he  is  not  able  to  progress  along  with 
other  members  of  his  own  class.  One  of  our 
students  of  about  eight  years  ago  told  me 
recently  that  her  stenographic  course  at  the 
business  college  was  the  hardest  thing  she 
ever  did  in  all  her  life,  because  she  was  under 
such  a  nervous  strain.  She  was  determined 
to  keep  up  with  her  class.  Pride  would  not 
let  her  fall  behind.  But  now  as  she  looks 
back  over  those  school  days  she  realizes  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have 
dropped  back  with  a  slower  class. 

When  under  such  a  nervous  tension  one 
does  not  think  or  reason  clearly.  Much  doubt 
in  regard  to  correct  spelling  would  be  over¬ 
come  were  the  nerves  steady  and  calm.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  constantly  stopping  their  typing  to 
consult  the  dictionary,  especially  for  deriva¬ 
tive  words.  They  cannot  think  whether  r  is 
single  or  double  in  “offered”  and  “offering,” 
and  in  “referred,”  “referring.”  Under  these 
conditions  the  fingers  are  sure  to  make  a  few 
errors  during  that  hour’s  transcribing  time. 
This  nervous  strain  also  causes  an  uneven 
touch  in  the  transcripts. 

How  are  we  teachers  going  to  help  to  re¬ 
lieve  this  nervous  strain  so  that  the  students 
will  use  the  class  period  more  effectively? 

Instead  of  requiring  the  perfect  transcript, 
allow  a  checked  error  on  each  letter  or  article, 
and  make  no  deduction  from  the  grade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  error.  A  student  always  earnestly 
tries  to  make  a  perfect  copy  and  does  not 
have  a  checked  error  unless  it  is  necessary. 

If  the  letters  are  not  all  transcribed  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  give  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  complete  them  during  another  period. 
As  soon  as  he  finds  out  that  the  task  of  tran¬ 
scribing  all  his  notes  is  not  so  impossible, 
he  gains  confidence  in  himself,  and  in  a  few 
days  will  be  completing  all  the  letters  before 
the  end  of  the  regular  transcribing  period 
and  will  have  extra  time  to  do  some  other 
work. 

Steps  of  Progress 

We  have  taken  important  steps  in  making 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  typewriting  class 
period — from  the  early  days  of  experimental 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting,  with  no  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  class  period — the  student’s  only 
source  of  instruction  being  what  he  himself 
acquired  from  his  small  textbook — to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  typewriter  companies’  ten- 
minute  speed  tests  once  a  month;  then  a  few 


daily  drills  for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  the  inter¬ 
national  speed  contests,  and  the  many  benefits 
derived  from  demonstrations  of  the  visiting 
champion  typists;  and  now  all-time  super¬ 
vision  of  the  classroom  with  the  daily  class 
instruction.  But  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done — let’s  keep  on  progressing! 

/  >  / 


Teachers'  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Stora  William  Kmroett.  BaitKor,  Maine 

S'ster  SI.  Kablan,  NIaKara  Kalis,  Ontario,  Canada 

Marr  A.  Klarin,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Ikina  L.  Fuller,  Bprintrfleld,  Massachusetts 

Katherine  M.  Galley,  Old  Orchard,  Maine 

Lillian  Gareau,  Hyacinth,  Quebec,  Canada 

Geraldine  Gates,*  Adair,  Iowa 

Zita  I>.  Genoresi,  Bprinefleld,  Massachusetts 

Mary  K.  Geaa,  B|>rin|!fleld,  Massachusetts 

Sister  M.  rierre  Gieske,  O.S.U.,  Alton,  Il'lnois 

Thurley  Reed  Giles,  Auburn,  Maine 

John  Norbert  GUI,  Sprintifleld,  Massachusetts 

VirKinIa  OUli'and,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  V.  Gilpin,  SprlnRileld,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  E.  Givens,*  MacDonald,  West  Viritinia 

Frances  T,  Gold,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  Graham,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Edna  Graham,*  Wallace,  Idaho 

Hurley  Graham  Grant,  Auburn,  Maine 

Ethel  Gralchen,  HpiinKfleld,  Massachusetts 

Helen  Graney,*  Perry,  lowra 

Imosene  Graves,  Philadelphia,  Mississippi 

Anna  L.  Gray,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  Greear,*  Purden,  Missouri 

Kister  Mary  Greitorla,*  Chicaao,  Illinois 

Madalin  Gross,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

A.  Doris  Guernsey,  Hpringfleld,  Massachusett,, 

Roby  B.  Gustafson,  ttprinEllcId,  Massachusetts 

Itcmice  Hackley,  Granite  City,  Illinois 

Malian  Hagen,*  Maywood,  Illinois 

Bsma  Nason  Hall,  Hpringfleld,  Massachusetts 

Madeiyn  Alyse  Hall,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Norman  Charles  Hall,  Hpringfleld,  ftlassachusetts 

Golda  G.  Hamlin,  Bangor,  Maine 

Dorothy  M.  Hammon,  Colorado  Hprings,  Colorado 

Mae  M,  Hanlon,*  t'herokee,  Iowa 

Alta  E.  Hanna,  East  Sullivan,  Maine 

Julia  Marion  Hanna,  E.  Hullivan,  Maine 

Helen  C.  Hanson,  Plevna,  Montans 

Dale  Thomas  Harris,  Brattleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Nellie  W,  Harris,  Plainfleld.  New  Jersey 

Louise  Marie  Harper,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Gilbert  Hhaw  Hart,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Haxel  Adeila  Hathaway,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Kathleen  E.  Hayes,  Hpringfle'd,  Massachusetts 

Geneva  M.  Hodgkins,  Bangor,  Maine 

Mary  E.  Hehir,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Esther  Heller,*  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

Rosel  Anna  Hempstead,  Hpringfleld,  Massachusetts 

Hattie  E.  Henn,*  Denmark,  Iowa 

Ada  A.  Henson,  Han  Francisco,  California 

Florence  Herman,  Phi'adelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Lucile  Herron,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Gaylord  F.  Hill.*  Chapman.  Kansas 

Mable  Hill.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dorothy  Eleanor  Hons,  Germantown,  Philadel|ihia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Lilyan  R.  HorwiU.  Hiiringfleld,  Massachusetts 
Easter  Hostetter,*  Valier,  Montana 
Marjorie  A.  Hubbard.  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Vera  M.  Huggins,  Hpringfleld.  Massachusetts 
Helen  C.  Hurley,  Auburn,  Maine 
Elizabeth  Irwin,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Dorothy  Mae  Jackson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Jean  Jeffers,  Cedar  Falla,  Iowa 
Ix>ulse  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
la>ulse  F.  Jones.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Margaret  Jones,  Hpringfleld,  Massachusetts 
.\rthur  V.  Just,  New  York.  New  York 
Edith  Kalista,  Hpringfleld,  Massachusetts 
Genevieve  Neal  Kearse,  Hpartanburg,  Houlh  Carolina 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Trends  in  Business  Education  Certification 

By  E.  L.  Kelley 

Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Maryville,  Missouri 


rllE  trends  of  business  education  cer¬ 
tification  in  recent  years  may  be  likened 
to  feathers  fluttering  in  the  air.  When 
the  wind  changes,  the  feathers  change  their 
course.  A  change  in  our  educational  condi¬ 
tions,  brought  about  by  changing  economic 
organization  and  distribution,  necessarily  re¬ 
quires  corresponding  changes  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  consequently  in  the  certification  of 
its  instructors,  if  the  needs  of  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  business  life  are  to  be  met. 

Too  Many  Types  of  Certificates 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in 
certificating  instructors  of  business  education 
is  due  to  the  large  number  of  different  types 
of  credentials  provided  and  the  intricate 
regulations  governing  them.  There  are  too 
many  types  of  credentials  and  the  regulations 
governing  them  are  not  yet  logical.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  set  up,  through  use,  two  stand¬ 
ards  of  certification  for  business  education 
teachers  —  the  general  secondary  certificate 
and  the  special  business  education  certificate. 

The  general  secondary  credential,  in  many 
states,  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  secondary  schools,  regardless  of 
his  training.  This  means  that  every  teacher 
specifically  trained  for  elementary  work  is  in 
competition  for  positions  with  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  holding  general  secondary 
certificates,  as  in  California.  It  also  signi¬ 
fies  that  there  is  little  specific  training  for 
subject  fields.  In  a  word,  it  means  that  teach¬ 
ing  has  not  yet  become  professionalized.  It 
goes  back  to  the  old  assumption  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  is  all  that  is  needed  for  teach¬ 
ing. 

’^General''  Certificates  Losing  Favor 

There  is  a  general  trend  now  toward  abol¬ 
ishing  the- “general”  or  the  “blanket  and  semi¬ 
blanket”  certificates.  With  the  abolishment 
of  these  forms  of  certificates,  many  advan¬ 
tages  present  themselves.  Such  procedure 
will  eliminate,  to  a  great  extent,  many  of 
the  unqualified,  untrained  instructors  that  we 
now  have  in  our  schools.  It  will  also  pre¬ 
vent  an  instructor’s  teaching  out  of  his  field. 
Some  states  have  already  made  such  forward 
steps,  as,  for  example,  North  Carolina.  In 
this  state,  certificates  are  issued  upon  the 
basis  of  one’s  training.  Before  the  type  of 


certificate  to  be  issued  can  be  determined,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  record  of  all  training 
forwarded  direct  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  from  the  institution  in 
which  the  training  was  obtained. 

North  Carolina  seems  to  be  the  leader  in 
the  field  for  the  specialization  type  of  certifi¬ 
cates.  An  'excerpt  regarding  high  school 
teachers’  certificates  from  the  “North  Carolina 
Regulations  Governing  Teachers’  Certificates” 
states  that  “High  School  Teachers’  Certifi¬ 
cates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  there¬ 
after  will  be  based  upon  graduation  from 
standard  four-year  colleges.  After  that  date 
blanket  certificates  will  not  be  issued.  The 
subject  or  subjects  for  which  certificates  are 
granted  will  appear  on  the  face  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  each  ap¬ 
plicant  meet  the  requirements  in  two  or  more 
teaching  fields.”  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  type  of  certificate  will  cause  a 
more  specialized,  better  preparation  for  the 
future  teachers  accepted  into  the  teaching 
profession.  It  also  sets  a  minimum  of  ob¬ 
jective  toward  a  more  definite  goal  for  those 
students  now  in  training  who  will  be  the 
teachers  of  tomorrow. 

Special  Certificates  Being  Issued  Business 
T  eachers 

Maryland  is  following  in  the  steps  of  North 
Carolina  by  requiring  a  special  business  edu¬ 
cation  certificate  based  upon  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  college  training.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  is  issued  to  business  education  instruc¬ 
tors  in  lieu  of  the  blanket  certificate  now 
issued  to  those  teachers  in  the  academic  field. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  most  states 
toward  this  specialized  subject  certificate,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  standardizing  it. 

As  another  indication  of  the  upward  trend 
of  certification  standards,  it  was  found  that 
certificates  granted  solely  upon  examination 
are  also  decreasing  very  rapidly.  This  bur¬ 
densome  method  of  certification  has  made  it 
necessary  to  set  up  new  standards  of  a  more 
definite  type  of  college  work  which  will  lead 
to  the  desired  certificate.  Scholarship  pre¬ 
requisites,  measured  in  professional  or  aca¬ 
demic  courses  pursued  in  higher  institutions 
of  learning  as  specialized  training,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  certificates  corresponding  to  the 
type  of  work  necessary  in  the  field  of  their 
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validity.  As  these  standards  are  established, 
more  certificates  of  superior  quality  are  being 
issued.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and  administra¬ 
tors  of  business  education  must  now  prepare 
for  their  vocation  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning  almost  exclusively.  Such  dominant 
forw'ard  “up-grading,”  as  the  elimination  of 
the  examination  certificate,  is  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  qualifications  of  instructors  and 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 


must  give  the  student  something  practical — 
something  that  will  help  to  fit  him  into  the 
type  of  work  which  he  wishes  to  follow.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  instructors  must  be 
well  trained  and  efficient  and  a  realization  of 
this  fact  is  leading  to  a  demand  for  business 
education  instructors  with  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  training. 

What  Is  ” Adequate"  Training? 


Standardizing  Certification 

In  order  to  make  the  requirements  for 
the  various  certificates  standard  within  the 
respective  states,  the  boards  of  education 
of  the  states  have  drawn  the  bulk  of  the 
issuing  authority  to  their  offices.  Practically 
all  of  the  states  have  placed  authority  for 
issuance  of  certificates  in  the  hands  of  their 
state  boards,  the  correct  and  proper  place  for 
such  centralization  of  authority  for  issuance 
of  the  certificates.  Such  centralizing  of  au¬ 
thority  by  the  states  is  rapidly  causing  the 
entrance  requirements  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  to  be  raised  appreciably. 

The  issuance  of  certificates  to  tide  over 
local  emergencies  is  left  to  either  the  local 
superintendent  or  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  This  is  more  often  left  to  the 
local  authority,  since  the  immediate  need 
usually  comes  first  to  his  notice.  The  quali¬ 
fications  required  for  such  emergency  certifi¬ 
cates  are  set  up  usually  according  to  state 
requirements. 

Requirements  for  Business  Education 
Certificates 


In  all  states  business  education  certificates 
are  issued  to  those  students  with  “adequate” 
training.  There  is  a  wide  variation  from 
state  to  state  relative  to  the  training  which 
constitutes  an  “adequate”  amount.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  following  states 
require  the  minimum  of  a  baccalaureate  degree 
for  teaching  business  education  in  their 
schools:  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina.  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Washington.  On  June  30,  1932, 
New  Jersey  was  added  to  this  list,  and  on 
September  1,  1932,  Pennsylvania  and  Kan¬ 
sas  were  annexed.  Only  a  few  states  issue 
business  education  certificates  upon  a  basis 
of  less  than  two  years  of  college  training. 
This  shows  a  constantly  increasing  prerequi¬ 
site  for  certificates  of  business  education  in¬ 
structors.  This  noticeable  increase  toward 
higher  scholarship  requirements  is  resulting 
in  the  decreasing  of  quantity  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  quality  of  business  education  in¬ 
structors.  There  is  also  evidence  of  the 
requirement  of  more  and  definite  professional 
training  for  certification. 

Confusion  of  Terms 


It  has  been  found  that  the  issuance  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  certificates  was  based  upon  re¬ 
quirements  ranging  from  mere  examination  to 
forty-five  months  of  training  in  a  higher  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  with  graduation  from 
a  four-year  secondary  school  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site.  The  examination  method  of  certifica¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  being  dropped,  and  with  the 
increasing  uniformity  of  standards  certificates 
are  being  accepted  on  more  even  terms  be¬ 
tween  the  states. 

In  comparing  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
business  education,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
old  aims  and  objectives  had  been  retained  for 
the  most  part  and  substantially  supplemented 
with  newer  aims  and  objectives.  .\t  present 
it  is  more  important  than  it  ever  has  been 
that  the  person  going  out  to  meet  life  should 
be  fully  equipped  and  specialized  along  some 
line  of  work.  If  he  is  going  into  an  office, 
he  must,  in  order  to  be  successful,  know 
something  of  business  procedures.  The  busi¬ 
ness  education  departments  of  the  schools 
are  coming  to  realize  more  strongly  that  they 


Each  state  has  selected  the  number  of  and 
terms  by  which  to  designate  the  certificates 
issued.  Some  states  issue  a  large  number 
of  different  kinds  of  certificates,  while  oth¬ 
ers  issue  only  a  few.  There  seems  to  be  no 
homogeniety  among  the  states,  either  in  the 
names  used  or  in  their  significance;  nor  are 
any  principles  followed  which  control  the 
naming  of  certificates.  The  acquaintance  with 
the  names  and  provisions  of  certificates  in 
one  state  is  of  little  assistance  in  interpreting 
those  of  the  other  states.  A  first-grade  cer¬ 
tificate  in  one  state  may  be  equivalent  of  a 
life  certificate  in  another  state  so  far  as  qual¬ 
ifications  demanded  for  or  validity  of  the 
certificate  granted  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  variation  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  certificates,  there  are  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  terms  used  throughout  the  country. 
“Certificate”  is  the  most  common ;  “license,” 
“diploma,”  and  “permit”  are  others,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  temporary 
or  emergency  certificate  or  license.  “Stand- 

(Contintted  on  page  39) 
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CONVENTIONS 


National  Education  Association  Department 
of  Business  Education 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  June  28,  1932 


/N  the  absence  of  Albert  E.  Bullock,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  Department  were  presided  over 
by  the  vice  president,  Miss  Helen  Reynolds, 
associate  professor  of  Secretarial  Studies  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

First  Session 

Greetings  were  extended  by  Dr.  Earl  Tl  arp, 
Blast  Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  president  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  Tharp  called  attention  to  the  added  im¬ 
portance  attaching  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department  because  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  present  economic  stress. 

Since  all  of  the  addresses  given  at  this 
session  are  to  be  published  in  full  in  the 
N.  E.  A.  Yearbook,  only  a  brief  resume  of 
each  address  is  given  here. 

What  Each  and  Evkry  Citizen  Should 
Know  About  Business — Dr.  Lee  Galloway, 
vice  president  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  New  York.  Dr.  Galloway 
urged  a  continuing  analysis  of  the  economics 
of  production  and  distribution.  Business  pro¬ 
vides  a  guarantee  against  institutionalism  and 
stagnation  in  democracy.  Business  functions 
have  a  part  in  all  man’s  activities.  The  study 
of  business  is  changing  from  a  mere  study 
of  the  structure  of  business  to  a  functional 
study.  Dr.  Galloway  wants  to  see  a  social 
awareness  brought  out  in  all  teaching  of 
business. 

For  What  Principal  Kinds  of  Business 
Positions  Are  High  School  Graduates 
Wanted?  To  What  Extent  and  in  What 
Ways,  If  Any,  Is  Special  or  Technical 
Business  Education  Needed? — Eric  Nicol, 
Personnel  Manager,  Western  Union  Tele¬ 


graph  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 
Schools  are  limiting  commercial  education 
too  much  to  shorthand,  typing,  and  book¬ 
keeping.  High  school  graduation  is  pretty 
generally  required  for  entrance  into  business 
positions.  Many  high  school  graduates  are 
employed  who  have  had  no  special  business 
training  in  school.  Business  men  look  first 
for  such  qualities  as  reliability,  integrity,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  helpfulness,  and  good  health.  They 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  knowledge 
or  skill  that  the  student  has  acquired  in 
school  as  they  are  in  the  student’s  personal 
qualities.  These  qualities  can  be  developed 
in  the  classroom  through  the  right  kind  of 
teaching. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Instruction — Charles  E.  Bowman, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
modern  texts  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
are  quite  different  from  the  older  texts,  which 
encouraged  the  teacher  to  be  a  checking  clerk 
rather  than  a  teacher.  Much  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  reason 
why  than  to  the  how  in  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting,  the  objective  being  the  development 
of  an  intelligent  attitude  towards  business 
records.  More  emphasis,  therefore,  is  being 
placed  on  principles  and  their  application  to 
practical  problems  and  less  on  mechanical 
skill  and  the  mere  keeping  of  books  of  record. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Shorthand  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Instruction — Helen  Reynolds,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio.  Miss  Reynolds 
voiced  her  belief  that  the  secretary  of  the 
future  will  be  a  superior  secretary.  Instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  characterized  by  better  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  so  that  secretaries  will  have 
those  personal  attributes  and  attitudes  toward 
their  work  necessary  to  achievement  on  a 
higher  plane.  There  will  be  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  attainment.  Teaching  will  be  less 
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in  terms  of  words  per  minute  and  will  look 
more  closely  to  the  quality  of  the  transcript. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Office  Practice  In¬ 
struction  (Including  Both  Bookkeeping 
AND  Shorthand  Groups  of  Pupils) — Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Goodjellow,  director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Public  Schools,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Courses  in  office  practice  must  be 
broader  than  they  are  at  present.  Personal 
efficiency  should  be  the  goal  of  all  office  prac¬ 
tice  students.  Liking  people  and  being  liked 
by  people  are  the  most  valuable  assets  a  young 
person  can  possess.  The  Lord  and  Taylor 
chart  of  attitudes  should  be  incorporated  in 
every  office  training  course.  The  needs  of 
the  community  should  be  studied  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  survey  made  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  students  are  being  trained. 

Discussion — Led  by  John  G.  Kirk,  director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Public  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kirk  com¬ 
mented  most  ably  on  each  of  the  papers  and 
recommended  a  general  program  of  progress 
consisting  of,  first,  a  revision  of  objectives ; 
second,  a  reorganization  of  content  and  ma¬ 
terials;  third,  a  revaluation  of  methods;  and 
fourth,  vocational  guidance. 

Luncheon  Conference 

This  conference  was  presided  over  by 
Thomas  L.  Husselton,  executive  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Business  Education — 
John  A.  Stevenson,  vice  president.  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  convinced  that  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  will  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  present-day  problems.  Ad¬ 
vancement  will  come  both  through  the  setting 
up  of  a  wider  variety  of  objectives  and  in 
more  effective  teaching.  Teachers  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  workers  employed  in  distributive  oc¬ 
cupations.  Our  graduates  should  know  more 
about  general  merchandising  principles  and 
the  fundamentals  of  economics.  The  second¬ 
ary  school  business  course  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  executives  of  the  future  will  come  from 
the  high  school  rather  than  the  college. 
Teach  intellectual  honesty. 

Bon  Voyage — Following  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
address,  Earl  JV.  Barnhart,  chief  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Service  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,,  D.  C.,  spoke  of  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  International  Society  for  Commercial 
Education,  stating  that  at  the  conference  of 
the  Society  in  Amsterdam,  Dr.  John  Robert 


Gregg  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
delegation  of  the  Society.  He  then  extended 
to  Dr.  Gregg  the  well  wishes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commercial  teaching  profession 
and  bade  him  Bon  Voyage  upon  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  London  to  attend  this  year’s 
conference. 

Response  to  Bon  Voyage — Dr.  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Gregg.  The  International  Society  for 
Commercial  Education,  through  its  annual 
conferences,  is  giving  us  all  a  broader  view¬ 
point  of  business  and  of  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  equip  students  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  business.  The  whole  world  is  an 
economic  unit,  and  it  is  very  necessary  for 
each  one  of  us  to  understand  the  aims-  of 
business  education  from  this  broad  econopiic 
standpoint.  With  this  understanding  will 
come  advances  in  our  methods  and  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  commercial  course  of  study. 

In  the  conferences  of  the  International 
Society  for  Commercial  Education,  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  has  been  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  between  business  men  and 
educators.  This  was  especially  noticeable  at 
the  Amsterdam  Conference.  The  business 
men  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  other  foreign  countries  seemed  to  be  co¬ 
operating  with  the  schools  constantly,  visit¬ 
ing  them  and  telling  them  just  what  kind  of 
instruction  they  want  the  schools  to  give  in 
order  to  turn  out  a  superior  product. 

Second  Session 

Looking  .Ahead  in  Education  for  Sell¬ 
ing  Occupations— Ear/  W.  Barnhart.  Mr. 
Barnhart  pointed  out  that  according  to  the 
1930  census  two  million  people  are  engaged  in 
direct  selling,  with  many  more  in  related 
work.  Present-day  textbooks  on  the  subject 
of  selling  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  vendor.  The  new  conception  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  service 
to  the  community — service  to  the  buyer.  More 
intelligent  and  effective  training  for  selling 
will  be  the  next  major  development  in  the 
secondary  school  program. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Junior  Business 
Training  Instruction — Frederick  G.  Nich¬ 
ols,  associate  professor  of  Education,  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  There  are  no 
“inherent  values’’  in  this  subject.  To  be 
achieved  desirable  outcomes  must  be  con¬ 
sciously  striven  for.  It  is  what  this  subject 
does  to  the  pupil,  not  the  few  facts  he  learns, 
that  really  counts.  It  should  produce  desir¬ 
able  changes  in  the  pupils’  attitudes,  points 
of  view,  and  habits  of  thought  regarding  so¬ 
cial,  civic,  and  personal  matters;  afford  try- 
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out  and  exploratory  experiences ;  assist  in 
vocational  guidance  and  counselings ;  lay  a 
foundation  for  further  business  training;  and 
arouse  an  interest  in  a  business  career  of 
more  than  temporary  importance.  Business 
calculations  and  business  writing  should  be 
an  integrated  part  of  this  subject. 

Lxx)king  Ahead  in  Social  Business  In¬ 
struction  IN  Secondary  Schools — Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  assistant  professor  of  Education, 
School  of  Education,  Xew  York  University. 
Dr.  Tonne  enumerated  a  number  of  possi¬ 
bilities  for  progress.  The  economic  educa¬ 
tion  of  commercial  students  should  be 
strengthened.  Commercial  education  should 
be  made  a  part  of  many  other  types  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  makes  little  difference  in  what 
department  a  social  subject  is  offered.  The 
subjects  should  be  taught  by  the  best  teach¬ 
ers,  regardless  of  the  department  in  which 
they  teach. 

Possible  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  to  Business  Teach¬ 
ers — Albert  E.  Bullock.  In  Mr.  Bullock’s  ab¬ 
sence  his  paper  was  read  by  Foster  Loso,  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Department  has  been  regularly  con¬ 
ducting  its  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  National  Education 
.\ssociation,  but  the  Department  has  never 
been  organized  in  the  sense  of  having  a  con¬ 
stitution,  by-laws,  a  list  of  members,  etc. 
The  need  for  such  organization  has  become 
apparent,  and  prominent  teachers  in  almost 
every  state  have  consented  to  undertake  the 
~  building  up  of  a  membership. 

Mr.  Bullock  anticipates  that  the  newly- 
organized  Department  will  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  in  making  helpful  material  available  to 
teachers  everywhere;  in  keeping  such  data  up 
to  date  through  the  issuance  of  loose-leaf 
supplements ;  in  the  publication  of  abstracts 
of  many  valuable  papers  on  file  in  govern¬ 
mental  depaitmerrts ;  .  in  the  publishing  of 
reading  lists,  the  issuing  of  bulletins ;  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  organization  able  to  speak  for  the 
whole  commercial  teaching  profession,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

Report  of  the  Constitution  Committee — 
Helen  Reynolds,  chairman.  A  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  prepared  by  the  Constitution 
Committee,  was  read  at  the  meeting  by  the 
chairman.  Miss  Reynolds,  and  laid  on  the  table 
for  action  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
department.  The  secretary  was  instructed 
to  send  each  member  of  the  department  a 
copy  of  this  Constitution. 


Officers  jor  Next  Year 

President,  Paul  S.  Ix)max,  Professor  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  New  York  City 

Vice  President,  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Director  of 
Business  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Ix>s  Angeles.  California. 

Executh-e  Secretary,  Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa 
tion,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Treasurer,  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Supervisor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Ix>uis, 
Missouri 

Delegates  to  National  Council  on  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association 

J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Ann  Brevrington,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  L^niversity  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Executive  Committee 

Ira  IV,  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Educa 
tion.  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento. 
California 

Clay  D.  Slinker,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  New 
York 

Setk  B.  Carkin,  Principal,  Packard  School,  New 
York  City 

Helen  Reynolds,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial 
Studies,  School  of  Commerce,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio 

Annie  C.  Woodward,  Chairman,  N.E.A.  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  Somerville,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Associate  Professor  of  EIu 
cation.  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
Albert  E.  Bullock,  Ex-Oihcio,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Public  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

>  /  > 

Convention  Gleanings 

JJ/ESTERN  NEW  YORK  COMMER- 
CIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 
Kenmore,  New  York,  May  7,  1932. 

Speakers ; 

Frank  C.  Densberger,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kenmore — Education  foe  Living  in  a  Machine 
Age;  Clinton  Reed,  Supervisor,  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany,  New  York — The  New  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education;  Harry  I.  Good,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Hutchinson  High  School,  Buf¬ 
falo — New  Books  of  Interest  in  Commerciai. 
Education. 

New  Officers ; 

President:  Bernard  Shilt,  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo 

V'icE  President:  Doris  Williams,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  High  School,  Batavia. 
Secretary:  Louis  Rosetti,  High  School,  Silver  Creek. 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CLUB, 
Commercial  Conference,  Ann  Arbor,  April 
29.  Chairman;  J.  M.  Trytlen,  University  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  Secretary : 
Lottie  M.  Carson,  Ann  Arbor  High  School. 
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Speakers : 

L.  J.  O'Rourke,  Director  of  Research,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Personnel  Department,  Union 
Trust  Company,  Detroit;  B.  S.  Frost,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  leader  of  the  discussion. 

To  provide  machinery  for  a  continuity  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  conference,  a  committee  of  five  was 
elected  to  present  for  adoption  at  the  next  meeting 
a  workable  scheme  for  a  planning  committee  to 
draw  up  a  three-  or  five-year  program. 

CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  ASSOCL\TION,  Central  Section, 
Merced. 

Speakers ; 

Anna  M.  Petersen,  Selma  —  Report  of  State  Typ¬ 
ing  Commission;  L.  B.  Davy,  Bakersfield — The 
Past  and  Present  Status  and  Present  Objective 
IF  Commercial  Work;  Gladys  Kofman,  High 
School,  Merced — California  State  Civil  Service 
(Examination;  M.  A.  Blackburn,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Personnel,  Bank  of  .America.  San  Francisco — 
Requirements  of  Commercial  Work  in  the 
Business  Field. 
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Detailed  Instructions  for  Using 

(Continued 

6.  Start  writing  at  0  on  the  scale  and  end  the 
lines  fjetween  60  and  75,  whether  using  large-  or 
small-type  machines.  This  will  give  each  contestant 
practically  the  same  number  of  lines,  instead  of 
giving  the  advantage  of  fewer  carriage  returns  to 
any  who  happen  to  operate  “elite”  instead  of  “pica” 
type  machines. 

7.  The  tests  must  be  typed  in  exactly  ten  minutes. 
Should  the  copy  be  completed  in  less  than  that  time, 
the  writer  should  start  at  the  beginning  again. 

8.  Tests  must  be  rigidly  checked,  and  marked  ac¬ 
cording  to  International  Contest  Rules,  each  error 
being  penalized  ten  words. 

The  record  made  should  be  typed  at  the  top  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  paper,  following  the  name  of 
the  typist,  to  indicate  the  gross  number  of  words 
written,  the  number  of  errors,  the  penalty  deducted, 
the  total  number  of  net  words,  and  the  number  of 
words  net  a  minute.  In  making  the  record  follow 
this  style  of  tabulation: 

Gross  Errors  Penalty  Net  A  Minute 

692  3  .30  662  66.2 

(Note:  The  figures  used  here  are  merely  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  you  should  insert  those  you  make 
on  your  test.) 

Papers  showing  more  than  5  errors  do  not  quali¬ 
fy  for  a  certificate  and  should  not  lie  submitted  to  us. 

9.  Each  paper  must  bear  this  certification,  signed 
by  the  teacher; 

“I  hereby  certify  that  I  timed  this  test; 
that  it  was  written  in  exactly  ten  minutes, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules.” 

(Note:  Candidates  for  certificates  who  are  not  in 
school  may  have  their  certificates  signed  by  any 
responsible  person  who  witnessed  the  test.) 

One  certification  signed  by  a  teacher  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  a  club  of  papers  submitted  at  one 
time. 

Upon  receipt  of  papers  by  the  Gregg  Writer, 
the  ratings  will  be  reviewed  and  certificates  or  pins 


Officers : 

President:  Leon  Sims,  Selma 

V'lCE  President:  Karl  IV.  Mitchell,  Visalia 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Margaret  Todd,  Fresno. 

INLAND  EMPIRE  EDUCATION  AS- 
SOCI.^TION,  Commercial  Section,  Spokane, 
WashingtCMi,  April  6-8. 

Speakers : 

The  Scope  and  .Aim  of  the  Commercial  Course 
IN  THE  Small  High  School — A.  B.  Ness,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Orchard  Park  Schools  and  West  Valley 
High  School,  Millwood,  Washington;  Mrs.  Jane 
McCain,  Superintendent,  Rockford  Public  Schools, 
Rockford,  Washington;  L.  C.  Robinson,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Sandpoint  Public  Schools,  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 
The  Forward  Movement  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing — Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  Minnie  DeMottc  Frick,  School  of  Commerce, 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Ann  Cor¬ 
coran,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

>  > 

the  "Gregg  Writer"  Credentials 

from  page  10) 

awarded  where  they  are  merited.  No  other  acknowl¬ 
edgment  will  be  made  of  papers.  Papers  on  which 
the  rating  is  not  accepted  will  be  returned. 

Gregg  Transcription  Tests 

There  arc  also  certificates,  prizes,  and  med¬ 
als  to  be  won  in  the  speed  department.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  will  be  of  little  practical  value 
to  your  pupils  in  the  business  office  if  they 
cannot  efficiently  transcribe  their  notes.  They 
should  be  able  to  transcribe  their  notes  quickly 
and  accurately  at  the  machine  the  first  time 
they  try.  This  requires  practice.  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  standard 
transcription  tests  whicli  we  send  you  each 
month. 

Certificates 

The  first  Transcription  Test  Certificate  is 
available  at  sixty  words  a  minute  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  the  transcript  to  be  typed  neatly  and 
accurately;  the  second  certificate  at  eighty 
words  a  minute  in  shorthand;  and  the  third 
certificate  at  one  hundred  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand. 

Gregg  Expert  Medals 

Medals  in  silver,  gold,  gold  and  enamel, 
and  with  a  diamond  inset  are  the  highest 
distinctions  to  be  awarded  to  shorthand  writ- 
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ers.  The  tests  for  these  medals  require  a 
shorthand  speed  of  140,  160,  175,  and  200 
words  a  minute,  respectively,  on  a  test  of  five 
minutes’  duration. 

Test  Material 

Material  for  the  higher  speeds  (Expert 
Medal  awards)  to  be  given  four  times  a  year 
will  be  issued  only  upon  personal  request  of 
the  teacher.  The  material  for  the  other  tests 
is  sent  to  the  teacher  each  month  without 
charge.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  do  to  get  the  material  for  certificate  tests 
is  to  give  us  his  name,  address,  and  the 
school  at  which  he  is  teaching,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  the  monthly  tests  be  mailed  to  him. 

After  the  tests  have  been  given,  papers 
should  be  checked  thoroughly  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  published  here ;  then 
those  that  qualify  at  the  respective  speeds 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Gregg  Writer  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department,  together  with  the  fee 
of  ten  cents  each  for  examination.  The  tests 
are  then  reviewed,  and.  if  the  transcripts  are 
satisfactory,  the  awards  are  issued. 

Club  Prizes 

Club  prizes  for  Junior  Transcription  Tests 
at  60,  80,  and  100  words  a  minute  are  awarded 
as  follows : 

For  the  best  paper  submitted  in  a  club  of  ten  or 
more  qualifying  papers  a  gold  pin  at  one  hundred 
words  a  minute,  the  decision  to  be  made  on  accu¬ 
racy,  spelling,  arrangement,  and  general  neatness 
of  the  paper. 

A  silver  pin  at  eighty  words  a  minute  for  the 
best  paper  in  a  club  of  ten  or  more  qualifying 
papers,  and  a  bronze  pin  at  sixty  words  a  minute 
for  the  best  paper  in  a  club  of  ten  or  more  quali¬ 
fying  papers. 

In  the  event  that  a  mixed  group  of  ten  or  more 
qualifying  papers  is  submitted,  with  less  than  ten 
papers  of  any  one  speed,  the  club  prize  is  awarded 
to  the  student  making  the  best  record  at  the  high¬ 
est  speed. 

If,  however,  a  mixed  club  contains  units  of 
ten  qualifying  papers  at  different  speeds,  a 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  making 
the  best  record  in  each  unit.  For  instance,  if 
a  club  contains  ten  or  more  qualifying  tests 
at  sixty  words  a  minute  and  ten  or  more 
qualifying  tests  at  eighty  words  a  minute,  two 
club  prizes  will  be  awarded ;  one  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  making  the  best  record  in  the  60-word 
unit  and  another  to  the  student  making  the 
best  record  in  the  80-word  unit. 

If  fewer  than  the  required  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  constituting  a  club  are  submitted,  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  awarded  as  usual  without  the 
prize. 

Rules  and  Regulations  jor  Giving  Tests 
and  Correcting  Them 

1.  Rules  promulgated  by  the  Credentials  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Grkgg  Writer  shall  be  final  in  all  tests. 


2.  \  writer  may  compete  for  any  Junior  speed  at 
any  time;  but,  after  winning  a  certificate  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  speed,  he  shall  be  considered  ineligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  a  certificate  at  the  same  or  lower  speed. 

To  compete  for  either  the  gold  pin  or  silver  medal 
(120  and  140  words  a  minute)  the  writer  must 
have  won  a  certificate  at  100  words  a  minute.  To 
compete  for  the  enamel  and  gold  or  diamond  medal 
(175  and  200  words  a  minute)  a  writer  must  have 
won  the  gold  medal  (160  words  a  minute). 

.1.  All  tests  shall  be  for  five  minutes*  duration. 
Material  will  be  properly  counted  out  in  quarter- 
minutes.  The  material  will  be  sent  sealed  and  may 
not  be  opened  until  the  time  of  the  contest. 

4.  Speeds  are  60,  80,  and  100  words  a  minute 
for  certificates;  120  for  the  gold  pin;  140,  160,  175 
and  200  words  a  minute  for  the  Expert  Medals. 
Material  supplied  by  the  Gregg  Writer  for  all  tests 
will  be  standardized  as  to  syllable  intensity.  Sylla¬ 
ble  intensity  will  be  not  less  than  1.20  and  not 
more  than  1.50. 

5.  The  tests  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Credentials  Department  of 
the  Gregg  Writer. 

6.  In  checking  papers  all  and  errors 

shall  be  rated  as  of  the  saene  ^•alue;  that  is,  one, 
error  only  should  be  marked  for  each  incorrectly 
transcribed  word,  each  omitted  or  added  word,  each 
transposition,  or  each  deviation  of  any  kind  from 
copy  as  read. 

7.  Each  deviation  from  copy,  English  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  one  error. 

8.  Each  typogra|phical  mistake  shall  constitute 
one  error.  An  erasure  shall  not  be  considered  an 
error  if  it  is  neatly  done.  If  it  is  badly  done,  it 
shall  constitute  one  error. 

9.  Each  misspelled  word  shall  be  marked  one 

error.  (The  Webster,  Standard,  and  Century  dic¬ 
tionaries  will  govern.) 

10.  Each  deviation  from  copy  in  the  matter  of 
punctuation,  where  the  sense  of  the  context  is  af¬ 
fected,  shall  be  considered  one  error.  This  calls  for 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  checkers,  but  certain 
general  rules  may  be  enumerated  here: 

a.  A  period  for  an  interrogation  mark  is  obvi¬ 
ously  an  error,  except  in  some  doubtful  construc¬ 
tions.  (All  possibility  of  doubt  in  such  construc¬ 

tions  will  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
selection  of  the  material.) 

b.  The  use  of  a  comma  for  a  semicolon,  or  vice 
versa,  is  not  an  error.  This  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  taste. 

c.  The  omission  or  insertion  of  a  comma  is  not 
an  error.  This  is  frequently  a  matter  of  taste. 

d.  The  omission  of  a  period  is  obviously  an  error. 

e.  The  use  of  a  dash  for  a  comma  or  semicolon, 
or  vice  versa,  is  not  an  error.  In  all  immaterial 
cases,  such  as  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  authorities  are  not  agreed  on  punctuation. 

f.  Faulty  punctuation,  where  a  clause  is  detached 
from  the  end  of  one  sentence  and  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  or  wee  versa,  is  one  error 
if  the  sense  of  the  context  is  affected.  (In  cases 
of  immaterial  clauses,  this  is  frequently  caused  by 
faulty  dictating,  and  the  student  should  not  be 
penalized  when  the  sense  is  not  affected.)  Where 
the  sense  is  changed,  one  error  only  should  be 
marked. 

11.  Faults  of  capitalization  should  be  marked  one 
error  each,  except  when  deviation  may  be  properly 
considered  a  matter  of  taste. 

12.  Hyphenated  compound  words  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  two  words  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  mistake  on  one  word  of  the  compound  shall  con¬ 
stitute  only  one  error. 

13.  Figures  are  counted  as  they  would  be  read — 
“38”  is  coutrted  as  two  words.  A  mistake  on  one 
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of  the  figures,  therefore,  shall  constitute  but  one 
error.  “1923”  (nineteen  hundred  twenty-three)  is 
counted  as  four  words  The  writing  of  “1922”  for 
“1923”  should  be  one  error  only.  The  writing 
of  “1823”  for  “1923”  should  be,  similarly,  one  error. 
The  writing  of  “1819”  for  “1923”  should  be  three 
errors. 

14.  Errors  are  not  charged  both  for  the  tran¬ 
scribing  of  wrong  words  and  for  the  insertion  of 
others  in  the  same  construction.  For  instance,  the 
checker  should  count  the  number  of  words  incor¬ 
rectly  transcribed  and  that  will  be  the  total  of 
errors  on  that  construction,  but  if  the  number  of 
incorrect  words  the  student  transcribes  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  construction  exceeds  the  number  of  those 
he  should  have  transcribed,  he  is  charged  always 
with  the  greater  number.  For  instance,  if  he  wrote 
“Secretary  of  State”  for  “the  State,”  he  should  be 
charged  two  errors.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
properly  transcribed  “state,”  the  only  errors  being 
the  transcription  of  “secretary  of”  for  “the,”  and 
he  is  charged  with  the  greater  number,  which  is 
two.  Similarly,  if  in  a  wrong  transcription  the 
wxjrds  he  supplies  are  less  than  the  copy,  he  is 
charged  with  the  greater  number.  Care  should  lie 
exercised  in  not  charging  him  for  a  word  correctly 
transcribed,  although  words  on  either  side  of  it 
may  be  subject  to  error. 

15.  Faulty  arrangement  or  centering  of  the  tran¬ 
script  shall  be  marked  an  error.  Only  one  error  of 
this  kind  should  be  marked  on  the  complete  transcript. 

16.  Faulty  paragraphing  will  be  marked  an  error, 
but  only  one  error  of  this  kind  can  be  marked  on  the 
complete  transcript. 

17.  A  maximum  of  one  error  only  can  be  marked 
for  each  word  of  the  copy.  For  instance,  two  errors 
cannot  be  charged  against  any  one  word  of  the  copy. 
For  example,  any  single  word  both  misspelled  and 
improperly  capitalized  will  be  marked  as  but  one 
error. 

18.  Ninety -five  per  cent  accuracy  will  be  considered 
qualifying,  but  teachers  should  raise  the  standard  to 
meet  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own  particular 
school.  Teachers  who  are  insisting  upon  perfect  tran¬ 
scripts,  and  who  wish  to  recognize  only  perfect  work, 
may  send  only  perfect  transcripts  to  the  Credentials 
Department.  Likewise,  teachers  wishing  to  hold  the 
standard  of  accuracy  up  to  98  or  99%  should  submit 
to  us  only  such  transcripts  as  qualify  under  that 
standard.  All  papers  submitted  to  us  and  containing 
not  more  than  5%  of  errors  will  be  considered  for 
certificates,  but  transcripts  having  more  than  5%  of 
errors  will  be  disqualified.  Papers  containing  more 
than  5%  of  errors,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  sent  to 
the  Gkegg  Write*  for  review. 

The  maximum  number  of  errors  allowed  to  each 
take  (we  are  giving  the  figures  for  9S%,  97%,  and 
98%  accuracy,  resjiectively,  on  certificate  tests)  are 
as  follows; 

95%  97%  98% 

6(1  words  a  minute — IS  errors  9  6 

80  words  a  minute- — 20  errors  12  8 

100  words  a  minute — 25  errors  15  10 

120  words  a  minute— -30  errors 
140  words  a  minute — 35  errors 
160  words  a  minute — 40  errors 
175  words  a  minute — 43  errors 
200  words  a  minute — 50  errors 

19.  Time  allowed  for  transcribing  will  be: 

60  words  a  minute — 45  minutes 

80  words  a  minute — 45  minutes 
100  words  a  minute — 1  hour 
120  words  a  minute — 1  hour 
140  words  a  minute — 75  minutes 
160  words  a  minute — 75  minutes 
175  words  a  minute — 90  minutes 
200  words  a  minute — 90  minutes 


20.  Shorthand  notes  of  each  contestant  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  transcript  in  all  cases.  Transcripts  with¬ 
out  notes  will  not  be  considered. 

21.  Typewritten  transcripts  only  will  be  considered 
for  certificates,  pins,  and  medals. 

22.  The  Examining  (Committee  will  consist  of  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  SoRelle,  Mr.  Hagar,  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Swem, 
and  Miss  Ulrich. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Transcription  Tests 

The  tests  for  60-,  80-,  and  10()-word  certif¬ 
icates  and  120-word  pin  may  be  conducted  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher  any  time  within 
one  week  after  receipt  of  the  material.  The 
tests  are  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gregg  Writer.  The  typewrit¬ 
ten  transcripts,  after  they  have  been  cor¬ 
rected,  should  be  submitted  with  a  report 
signed  by  the  teacher  and  countersigned  by 
a  school  official. 


Test  Committees 

The  senior  tests  for  tl\e  silver  and  gold  med¬ 
als  (140-word  and  160-\^^rd  speeds)  are  to  be 
conducted  by  a  special  cV-mmittee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  consist  of  a^  teacher  in  charge ; 
a  school  official  (such  as>^  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  a  city  or  county  \superintendent  of 
schools,  or  a  member  of  t\e  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  or  a  business  collegX  president)  ;  and 
a  business  or  professional  m\n  (for  instance, 
a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  business  vian).  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  kind  will  be  a\|ailable  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  school,  public  or  private.  It 
provides  an  excellent  means  of  getting  the 
work  done  by  the  school  before  business  and 
professional  men  of  your  community. 

.\s  it  is  the  intention  to  make  these  tests 
a  definite  and  uniform  criterion  of  ability,  this 
end  will  be  contributed  to  by  the  safeguards 
of  such  a  committee.  This  committee  will 
supervise  the  conducting  of  the  tests,  will 
pass  upon  all  transcripts,  after  which  they 
will  make  out  and  sign  a  report,  and  submit 
it,  together  with  the  qualifying  transcripts, 
for  review  by  the  Credentials  Department  of 
the  Gregg  Writer. 


Tests  jor  the  "Expert'’  Medals 


The  tests  for  the  gold  and  enamel  and  dia¬ 
mond  medals  are  conducted  only  at  the  offices 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  or  by 
their  representatives.  Tleachers  who  have 
students  ready  for  these  tests  should  file  ap¬ 
plication  with  the  nearest  office  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  in  order  that  the  test 
may  be  given  when  a  representative  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school.  Teachers  will  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  when  a  representative  can  be 
present  in  time  to  make  application  for  the 
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dictation  material  and  arrange  the  committee  Keep  for  reference  the  rules  presented  here 
for  the  test.  The  first  medal  tests  for  this  for  the  giving  of  the  tests  that  are  not  sum- 
year  will  be  issued  in  November.  marized  monthly. 

>  >  >  ' 

Teacher  Certificate  Winners 

Believe  in  Testing  Their  Own  Skill  as  an  Incentive  to  Their  Students 
Do  You  Hold  All  the  Awards? 


O.  G.  A.  Awards 


Mrs.  Faye  T.  Merritt,  High  School,  Carson  City, 
Michigan 

Boyd  Col'insworth,  Muncie.  Indiana. 

Dorothy  Danforth,  High  School,  Topsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Dorathy  Haugen,  High  School,  Hobson,  Montana. 
Sister  M.  Cordula,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Verna  Rowe  Evans,  Old  Colony  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  Mary  Adelicia,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin 

E.  Maye  Stephens,  High  School,  San  Fernando, 
California 

Gladys  E.  Myers.  High  School.  Ashland.  Missouri 
Elizabeth  Debenham,  Utterback’s  Business  College, 
Mattoon,  Illinois 

Miriam  Ahlstrom,  Dixie  College.  St.  George,  Utah 
Oscar  C.  Asher,  Elkhart  Business  College,  Elkhart, 
Indiana 

Mrs.  Marion  F.  Woodruff,  The  High  School,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Hall,  The  Business  Institute,  Pontiac, 
Michigan 

Eleanor  D.  Hobbs,  Evening  H'gh  School,  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 

Audrey  Brentlinger,  Lake  Township  School,  Milbury, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Joseph- Armand,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Edith  M.  Seehousz,  High  School,  Hatboro,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Easter  Hostetter.  High  School,  Buffalo.  Montana 
Mary  Mallery.  High  School.  Yamhill.  Oregon 
Amy  Grossnick’e,  School  District  No.  9,  Poplar, 
Montana 

Sister  Myrone,  St.  Patrick  High  School,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Thetis  Shepherd,  George  Washington  High  School, 
Danville.  Virginia 

Lottie  J.  Mason.  High  School,  Curlew,  Washington 
Myrtle  C.  Applegate,  Springfield  Township  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Lucile  M.  Swenson,  Roseau  High  School,  Roseau, 
Minnesota 

Sister  Mary  Bernard,  St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island 

Laurel  Harris,  Cairo  High  School,  Cairo,  Illinois 
Bayne  Higgins,  Thompson’s  Private  Business  School, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mattie  L.  Rogers,  Marion  Junior  College,  Marion, 
Virginia 

Mae  Fisher,  Hanover  High  School,  Hanover,  Indiana 
William  T.  Elliott,  High  School,  El  Paso,  Illinois 
Marjorie  Frank,  High  School,  Appleton,  Missouri 
Marjorie  E.  Jones,  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota 

Edna  Winter,  American  Mission,  Alexandria.  Egypt 
Hazel  Stewart,  High  School,  Oaktown,  Indiana 
Neil  B.  Reston,  Fairview  High  School.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Sister  Mary  Esther,  St.  Nicholas  School,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey 

Ray  V.  Hanning,  High  School,  Belle  Center,  Ohio 


Alice  M.  Carter,  Nevada  City  High  School,  Nevada 
City,  California 

Sister  John  of  the  Cross,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Wade,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Grace  Waldron,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Lauretta  Ebner  Warenburger,  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Alden  R.  Warren,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Gladys  E.  Whitcomb,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Pauline  A.  White.  Lud'ow,  Maine 
Mrs.  Aleaha  G.  Will,  I..0S  Angeles.  California 
Helen  C.  Zera,  Sprincffield.  Massachusetts 
Bettie  A.  Morgan,  Bedford  High  School,  Bedford, 
Iowa 

O.  A.  T.  Awards 

Allie  Yorke,  I»ndon  Business  Institute,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Geneva,  Alabama 
Frances  Olga  Blair,  Willits  Union  High  School, 
Willits,  California 

Elsie  G.  Brown,  Yuma  Union  High  School,  Yuma, 
Arizona 

Harriette  E.  Swasey.  Clear  Lake  Union  High  School, 
Lakeport,  California 

Sister  Mary  de  Paul,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Gertrude  Short,  Dumas,  Texas 
Frances  Gibbs,  Derby  High  School,  Derby,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Louise  Givan,  Fredericktown  High  School,  Freder- 
icktown,  Missouri 

Sister  Claire  Gertrude,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Mc- 
Sherrystown,  Pennsylvania 
Sister  Mary  St.  Clemence,  Convent  of  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Mary,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sister  Vincent,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Salina,  Kansas 
Sister  Mary  Amelia,  St.  Joseph  Hill  Academy,  Arro- 
char,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
Sister  Mary  Eudes,  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity, 
Dallas,  Texas 

Muriel  L.  Board,  High  School,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 
Grace  C.  Carney,  Concordia  Business  College,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas 

Anna  E.  Berg,  Harlan,  Iowa 

Marjorie  Smith,  Hillsboro  High  School,  Hillsboro, 
North  Dakota 

Sister  M.  Edmund,  Notre  Dame  of  Quincy,  Quincy, 
Illinois 

Barbara  E.  Leighton,  Danforth  High  School,  Dan¬ 
forth,  Maine 

Easter  Hostetter,  Buffalo  High  School,  Buffalo,  Mon¬ 
tana 

Evelyn  K.  Hinners,  High  School,  Metcalf,  'Illinois 
Ethel  M.  Black,  Nevada  Public  Schools,  Nevada,  Iowa 
Boyd  Collinsworth,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Sister  Patrocla,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  New 
York,  New  York 

Dorothy  Lillick,  Sciotoville  High  School,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Edmund,  St.  Xavier’s  School,  Manchester, 
Iowa 

Don  Sagona,  Abraham  Lincoln  Junior  High  School, 
Rockford,  Illinois 

Lon  Bellman,  Nogales  High  School,  Nogales,  Arizona 
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The  Cruise  oj  the  Cleopatra 

A  "Tittk"  Story  in  which  the  irrepressible 
Baylor  twins  solve  the  jealously  guarded  secret 
of  Tint's  mysterious  Sunday  trips 

By  Howard  Brubaker 

(Reprinted  from  "The  American  Magazine”  of  August, 
1931,  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publisher.) 

When  Professor  Leach  and  his  wife  dined 
with  the  Baylors  that  midsummer  evening,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the***  talk  should  get  around 
to  the  subject  of  Tink.  In  Burnley,  whenever 
two  or  more  of  the  faithful  were  gathered*® 
together,  tribute  was  paid  to  the  presiding 
genius  of  Tinkham’s  garage,  the  great  and 
good  man  who  treated  motor  cars*®  so  kindly 
and  their  owners  with  such  disrespect. 

Both  the  Baylors  and  their  guests  were 
early  and  ardent  members  *®  of  the  Tink  Club. 
This  well-known  organization  was  not  a  for¬ 
mal  one  with  dues  and  by-laws  and  the  like, 
but  a*®®  league  of  Tinkham’s  customers  who 
were  bound  together  by  their  admiration  for 
Tink’s  genius  and  their  fear  of  his^*®  caustic 
tongue.  They  met  formally  in  the  garage  while 
awaiting  their  turns,  and  tried  to  cheer  each 
other  up  with  quip^*®  and  jest,  like  patients 
in  a  dentist’s  office. 

“I  go  under  the  lash  tomorrow  for  my  sins,” 
the  professor  of^*®  economics  announced. 

George  W.  Baylor,  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  as  an  authority  on  **®  international 
law,  asked  his  guest  how  he  had  got  himself 
into  this  picklement. 

"‘It  wasn’t  my  idea,  George.**^®  I  stopped 
there  for  gas  and  Tink  began  poking  his  nose 
into  my  car’s  innards.  He  said  even  a  college 
professor**®  ought  to  know  better  than  to  drive 
around  in  such  a  job.  Well — I  suppose  he  will 
be  good  for  my  character.”**® 

‘‘He  will,  Professor” ;  thus  Virginia,  the 
Baylor  beauty.  Jin  was  one  of  Tink’s  ardent 
admirers  and  she  had**®  suffered  much  from 
his  bitter  tongue  while  learning  to  drive.  ‘‘He 
made  me  v’hat  I  am  today.” 

Among  iiose  taking  no  part**®  in  this  con¬ 
versation  were  the  Baylor  twins,  Jane  and 
June.  The  former  now  glanced  across  the 
table  at  her  duplicate,*®®  thrust  out  her  lips  in 
an  unlovely  circle,  and  a  cold,  dead  look  came 
into  her  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a**®  codfish 
who  was  not  feeling  well.  In  reply  June 
rubbed  the  back  of  her  neck.  On  this  topic,  as 
on  so  many  others,**®  their  hearts  beat  as  one. 
They  did  not  share  in  this  adulation  of  the 
grouchy  garage  man. 

Professor  Leach  was**®  now  talking  about 
Tink’s  lonely  soul.  Modern  life  has  a  rhythm 


like  tlie  beat  of  a  motor,  but  though  Tink  was 
an**®  expert  with  these  inventions  he  was  not 
in  this  rhythm.  He  was  more  like  the  skilled 
craftsman  of  the  older  day,  a*®®  lover  of  good 
work,  honest  material,  and  fine  tools. 

“Does  anybody  really  know  what  he  does  on 
those**®  Sunday  trips  of  his?”  Mr.  Baylor 
asked. 

“He  told  me,”  said  Jin,  “that  he  gets  a  big 
kick  out  of  navigating  in**®  Sunday  traffic.  He 
says  that  expert  driving  in  a  good  car  is  the 
best  fun  there  is.” 

“That  is  the  impression  I**®  got,”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  said.  “I  believe  he  never  takes  any¬ 
body  with  him.” 

“I  tried  to  get  him  to  take  me  along,”**® 
said  Jin,  “but  he  wouldn’t.” 

Now  the  fishy  look  departed  from  the  face 
of  Jane  and  was  supplanted  by  one  of*®®  al¬ 
most  human  interest.  She  scratched  her  right 
ear,  and  June  did  likewise.  This  meant,  in  sign 
language,  that  the  Baylor  twins**®  had  invited 
each  other  to  retire  at  the  earliest  moment  and 
go  into  conference  in  their  room. 

These**®  girls  were  approaching  their  six¬ 
teenth  birthday — the  tennis-playing  Jin  said 
they  were  fifteen-all.  The  public  held  that 
the**®  older  daughter  had  more  good  looks 
than  Jane  and  June  combined.  Jin  was  golden¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed,  and  smiling,  on  cordial 
terms**®  with  the  human  race. 

Jane  and  June  were  brown-haired,  brown¬ 
eyed,  and  of  the  bean-ptile  style  of  architecture. 
It  was  their  mission*®®  in  life  to  eat  as  con¬ 
stantly  as  possible  and  to  annoy  all  the  in¬ 
habitants.  They  looked,  dressed,  and  acted**® 
so  much  alike  that  casual  acquaintances  never 
tried  to  distinguish  them,  and  they  were  so 
nearly**®  inseparable  that  they  suggested  a 
four-legged  animal  seeking  its  prey. 

Thus  they  looked  the  next  morning  as**® 
they  rode  side  by  side  on  their  bicycles  down 
Mayfield  Road.  Thus  they  appeared  to  an 
impatient  driver  on  the  Post**®  Road  because 
they  would  not  give  him  room  to  pass.  His 
repeated  honks  got  him  nothing  but  the  sick 
codfish  look.  Thus  they^®®  appeared  to  Tink’s 
assistant,  William  Pickerel,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  garage  prepared 
to’*®  man  the  gasoline  pumps.  He  was  a  red¬ 
headed,  freckled  lad  who  could  stand  anything 
except  being  called  ‘‘Pickles.’”*® 

‘‘A  little  service,  Pickles,”  June  called  out. 
‘‘My  tires  are  soft.” 

By  the  terms  of  his  employment  Bill  had  to 
be  polite’*®  to  the  patrons,  even  unprofitable 
ones  like  these.  The  boss  said  he  would  do 
the  necessary  insulting’*®  himself.  So  William 
got  the  air  tube  and  asked  politely,  ‘‘How’s 
your  sister?” 
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“I’m  fine,  thank  you,”  Jane  replied.  Pickles 
flushed.*'*" 

.  “I  mean — how’s  your  older  sister?” 

June’s  face  was  grave. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Pickles,  that 
Jin  is  not  expected**"  to  live.” 

His  mouth  dropped  open  in  dismay.  Only 
yesterday  Virginia  had  brightened  his  life  by 
requesting**"  gas  and  oil.  She  had  seemed  in 
radiant  health. 

“I  didn’t  know  she  was  sick.” 

“Oh,  she’s  not  sick,”  Jane  said.  “I  meant 
she’s  not**"  expected  to  live  to  be  over  a 
hundred.” 

It  was  the  fourth  time  the  twins  had  played 
that  shabby  trick  on  Jin’s**"  admirers. 

“I  guess  you  think  you’re  pretty  smart!” 
said  the  deflated  Bill. 

“Is  that  how  you  speak  to  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers?”  asked*""  Jane.  “We’ll  see  about 
that !” 

The  twins  elevated  their  noses  and  strode 
into  the  garage,  leaving  Pickles  convinced**" 
that  these  painful  kids  were  going  to  com¬ 
plain  about  his  conduct.  It  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  any***  relation  to  the 
divine  Virginia. 

A  tall,  lanky  man  in  his  early  thirties  was 
working  at  the  bench.  He*""  was  examining  a 
metal  rod  and  he  gave  no  intimation  that  any¬ 
body  had  arrived. 

“Good  morning,***  Tink,”  said  Jane.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened. 

“It’s  a  lovely  day,”  ventured  June.  “I  hope 
it’ll  be  as  nice  as  this  on  Sunday.” 

“Because,”*"""  said  Jane,  “we  are  going  for 
an  all-day  ride.” 

June  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Tink’s  arm  and 
said  sweetly,  “With  you.” 

“We****  both  need  a  change,”  said  Jane. 

Jane  told  a  sad  story.  One  Sunday  away 
from  their  insufferable  family  was*"*"  all  they 
asked.  Tink  could  not  imagine  the  life  they 
led. 

“Sunday  is  the  worst  because  Father  is  at 
home.  He  is  ashamed*"*"  of  us  because  we  are 
not  beautiful.  Jin  gets  all  the  breaks.  You 
can’t  imagine  what  cruelty  he  treats  us*"*"  to.” 

“She  means  ‘with,’”  said  June. 

Tink  scratched  a  match  on  the  “No  Smok¬ 
ing”  sign  and  lighted  his  old  black  pipe. 

“You  mean  your  own  folks**""  don’t  like 
you  ?” 

Jane  pressed  her  lips  together  and  blinked 
back  the  tears. 

“For  years,”  he  said,  “I’ve  wanted  to  hit 
you  kids  on  the***"  head  with  some  blunt  in¬ 
strument,  but  I  thought .  your  family  would 
object !” 

June  reproved  her  sister. 

“I  told  you  Tink  was***"  too  smart  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  sob-sister  stuff.  The  truth  is,”  she 
went  on.  “it  is  about  time  we  were  learning 
to  drive  a  car.***"  We’ll  soon  be  old  enough 
to  get  a  license  and — ” 

“You’ll  never  learn  from  me.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  teach  Jin.**""  I’ll  never  take 
the  responsibility  of  putting  you  two  dumb¬ 
bells  on  the  road.  That’s  final.” 

“ — so  we  want  to***"  take  one  of  those 


Sunday  trips  and  watch  your  work.  We’ll  be 
on  hand  early  and  bring  a  swell  lunch — ” 

“No!”  Tink  exploded  all***"  over  the  place 
and  the  terrible  twins  heard  things  about  their 
characters  that  even  their  brutal  family  had***" 
never  told  them.  “Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have 
to  put  up  with  you  two  all  day  long?  No,  it 
would  not.” 

Tink  now  thought  of***"  several  other 
violent  ways  of  saying  “No.” 

Jane  looked  at  her  sister. 

“I  think  he  means  he  would  just  love  to 
have  us.”**** 

“That  is  the  impression  I  got.”  June  chose 
to  speak  like  Professor  Leach. 

Tink  closed  the  conversation  by  the  sim¬ 
ple**""  device  of  crawling  under  a  car  and 
going  to  work.  On  the  way  out  June  told 
Pickles  that  they  had  not  revealed***"  his  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  the  boss  but  had  decided  to  give 
him  another  chance. 

They  adjourned  to  Joe’s  confectionery***" 
stand  next  door.  Their  cunning  little  tricks 
had  not  worked  at  all.  Their  lifelong  habit  of 
getting  their  own  way  by***"  hook  or  by  crook 
seemed  to  be  broken. 

“A  person  would  think” — Jane  paused  to 
pull  on  a  straw  protruding  from  a  brown 
bottle***" — “that  we  were  the  bubolic  plague. 
If  that  old  crab  thinks  he  can  get  away  with 
this,  he’s  mistaken.” 

When  they  could  hold**®"  no  more  ginger 
pop,  they  mounted  their  girl-power  machines 
and  rode  off  toward  home.  But  the  pleasant 
interlude  had***"  not  solved  their  problem. 
More  than  ever  they  wanted  to  go  along  with 
Tink.  They  felt  that  they  could  find  delight¬ 
ful  ways***"  of  being  a  nuisance  to  him.  Tliey 
had  a  great  curiosity  about  what  happened  on 
these  Sabbath  days’  journeys***®  and  a  hope  that 
they  would  discover  something  discreditable 
about  this  popular  idol.  Above  all,***"  they 
wanted  to  high-hat  their  sister  Virginia.  There 
was  every  reason  why  they  should  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  Tink**®"  except  the  trifling  one  that 
he  would  not  let  them. 

This  crabbed  bachelor  lived  in  a  boarding 
house  not  far  from  the  garage*®*"  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  walk  to  and  from  his  day’s  toil. 
On  the  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  following 
his*®*®  encounter  with  the  twins,  he  approached 
his  workshop  happy  in  the  thought  that  he 
would  spend  the  day  in  a  car  instead*®*"  of 
under  one. 

As  he  neared  the  garage,  he  observed  a  pair 
of  boy  scouts  sitting  on  Pickles’  bench — prob¬ 
ably  hitch*®*"-hikers  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
ride.  So  completely  had  Tink  forgotten  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  that  he  had  no**®"  suspicion  of 
the  ghastly  truth  until  these  khaki-clad  kids 
raised  their  heads  and  looked  at  him  with 
shining  morning  faces.***®  No  attempts  at 
pathos  this  time — just  looks  of  happy  ex¬ 
pectancy.  They  ran  to  him  with  shouts  of 
girlish  glee;***®  before  he  could  defend  him¬ 
self,  each  had  seized  a  hand. 

“We’ve  got  a  lovely  day  for  it !”  one  cried. 

“And,  boy,  what  a  lunch  !’’*••“  exclaimed  the 
other. 

A  large  basket  reposed  upon  the  bench. 
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They  said  they  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
home  carrying*®*"  this  heavy  load.  They  did 
not  add  that  they  had  done  this  for  moral 
effect.  A  man  would  have  to  be  completely 
hard*’""-boiled  to  refuse  them  now. 

Completely  hard-boiled  was  what  Tink  was, 
nothing  else  but. 

“How  do  you  like  our  costumes?  We 
made*’*"  Willie  Leach  lend  us  these  scout 
suits.  He’s  not  very  bright.” 

“Anyhow,  we’re  all  set,”  said  June.  "What 
do  you  want  us  to  do?’’*’*" 

“You  might,”  said  Tink,  “go  jump  in  the 
river.  I  don’t  care.  All  I  know  is  you’re  not 
going  with  me.” 

“You  don’t  mean,  Tink” — a*’*"  horrible  idea 
dawned  upon  Jane — “you  were  serious  the 
other  day?  You’re  not  telling  us  we  can’t  go?” 
“Well,*’*"  you’ve  got  the  idea  at  last.” 

Tink  unlocked  the  big  door,  swung  it  open, 

■  and  let  himself  in.  It  was  a  magnificent**"" 
gesture  of  dismissal,  yet  a  practical  error. 
(1815) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

What  Else  Can  a  Switch  Engine 
Do? 

A  sufferer  who  lives  close  to  the  railway  yard,  says 
the  “Boston  Globe"  wrote  this  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  company.  And  it  is  so  worded  that  anyone  who 
has  completed  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual  can 
enjoy  it! 

(jentlemen ;  Why  is  it  that  your  switch 
engine  has  to  ding  and  fizz  and  spit  and  clang 
and  bang  and  hiss  and  wail  and  pant*"  and 
rant  and  howl  and  grate  and  grind  and  pull 
and  bump  and  click  and  clank  and  chug  and 
moan  and  hoot  and  toot  and  crash  and 
grunt*"  and  gasp  and  groan  and  whistle  and 
wheeze  and  squawk  and  blow  and  jar  and 
jerk  and  rasp  and  yelp  and  howl  and  hum 
and  snarl  and*"  puff  and  growl  and  thump  and 
boom  and  clash  and  jolt  and  jostle  and  shake 
and  screech  and  snarl  and  silam  and  throb 
and  crink  and  quiver**  and  roar  and  rattle 
and  yell  and  sntoke  and  sputter  with  all  its 
might — and  shriek  like  bedlam  all  the  night? 
(98) — Thanks  to  the  Deaf-Mutes  Journal. 

Two  Ways  of  Handling  a 
Situation 

As  Pointed  Out  in  "Business  Letters:  Principles, 
Functions,  Composition" 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

junior  College,  Glendale,  California 

(.Reprinted  ii*  shorthand  by  special  permission  of  the 
author) 

Dear  Mrs.  Frederick: 

We  have  your  letter  of  March  22  in  which 
you  ask  us  to  change  the  engraving  on*"  the 
silver  cup  you  recently  ordered  from  us. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  firm  to  allow  no  re¬ 
turns*"  whatsoever  for  alterations  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Hence  we  cannot  make  the  alterations 
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as  you  ask.  If  we  were*"  to  allow  you  to  re¬ 
turn  this  cup,  we  would  have  to  make  the 
allowance  to  many  others,  and  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford*"  to  do  this. 

We  think  any  local  jeweler  can  do  the  job 
for  you  without  much  trouble.  Our  sugges¬ 
tion*""  is  that  you  try  F.  L.  Gann,  of  your  city. 
He  handles  some  of  our  g(K>ds  and  would 
probably  do  alx>ut  as  g<K>d**"  a  job  as  anyone. 

Regretting  our  inability  to  serve  you  bet¬ 
ter,  and  trusting  you  see  our  point  of**®  view 
in  not  wanting  to  violate  a  long-standing  rule 
of  our  company,  we  are 

Yours  very  truly,  (159) 

Dear  Mrs.  Frederick: 

We  are  glad,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  22,  relative  to  the*"  reengraving  on 
your  silver  cup,  to  refer  you  to  the  Gann 
Jewelry  Company,  21  North  Street,  Madison,*" 
Wisconsin.  This  comiwny  is  our  special  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Madison. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Gann  will  take  care*"  of  the  al¬ 
teration  you  wish  made  in  the  engraving  and 
will  take  personal  pains  to  see  that  the 
change  is  made*"  to  your  satisfaction. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  customers 
in  every  way  possible.  Wliile  we*"®  cannot, 
owing  to  a  policy  long  established  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  bear  the  expense  of  this  alteration,**® 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
added  convenience  and  dispatch  of  having  it 
done  in  Madison,  where**"  you  will  be  able 
to  pick  out  personally  the  style  of  engraving 
you  prefer  in  the  altering  of  the**®  name. 

Believe  us  anxious  to  serve  you  whenever 
you  need  further  additions  to  your  silver  col¬ 
lection. 

Sincerely**"  yours,  (182) 

Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  I  and  II 

Dear  Sir :  I  read  in  the  paper  today  about 
your  very  happy  affair.  Most  married  people 
of  your  age  desire*"  a  pretty  little  flat  in  which 
to  live,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  very  one 
for  you,  fitted  with*®  everything  you  will  need. 

You  will  like  the  flat,  Mr.  Lane,  for  it  is 
over  by  the  bridge.  From  there  you  can 
reach  the*®  factory  in  a  very  little  time.  It  is 
plain,  but  very  pretty  and  cheap,  too,  and  you 
would  be  very  happy*®  there. 

Before  you  leave  or  after  you  get  back  from 
your  trip,  plan  to  go  over  this  flat  with  me. 
Should  you  desire  to*®"  take  it,  you  can  leave 
a  check  with  me,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  you 
any  day  you  are  ready  to  go  in.  Let**"  me 
hear  from  you,  will  you  not?  Yours  very 
truly,  (129) 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  some  silk  dresses  I 
would  like  to  have  you  see.  Are  you  too  busy 
to  take  a  minute  today*"  to  come  and  see 
them?  When  you  were  here  before  you  said 
you  needed  one,  and  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  you  to  miss  this*"  chance  to  get  a  dress 
that  is  pretty  and  cheap  for  the  money.  Yours 
very  truly,  (54) 
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$  The  Story  of  S 


UNCLE  SAM’S 
MONEY 


by  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

Walter  O.  Woods 

(Whose  Signature  is  on  the  Money  in  your  Pocket) 
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Curious  Facts  About 
MONEY 

Do  you  know  .  .  . 

How  long  a  dollar  bill  circulates  before  It  wears  outT 

How  many  $10,000  bills  are  in  circulation?  Wbat  they 
are  used  for,  principaily? 

For  bow  much  is  tbe  biggest  receipt  erer  signed  in  tbe 
world?  Who  signed  it? 

Why  do  we  have  $2.00  bills?  Why  does  superstition 
with  regard  to  $2.00  biiis  cost  tbe  government  a 
lot  of  money? 

What  were  tbe  two  reasons  for  reducing  tbe  siae  of  paper 
money? 

How  long  did  it  take  to  retire  tbe  old-size  bills  and  issue 
tbe  new? 

Ilow  many  silver  dollars  are  in  existence? 

How  much  is  a  standard  goid  bar  worth? 

How  much  money  is  there  in  the  United  States? 

Wbat  is  a  gold  certlllcate? 

How  much  gold  has  the  government  on  band? 

In  what  city  is  tbe  largest  amount  of  gold  kept? 

Is  a  dollar  bill  legal  tender? 

What  is  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bank?  Can  a  citizen  open 
an  account  with  it? 

How  does  tbe  government  destroy  paper  money? 

Could  a  citizen  redeem  burned  paper  money  if  be  took 
tbe  ashes  to  Washington? 

Wbat  portion  of  a  bill  must  remain  Intact  to  enable  one 
to  redeem  it? 

Who  is  secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  now? 

Do  Treasury  clerks  have  to  pay  out  of  tbelr  pockets  for 
mistakes? 

Wbat  government  department  prints  our  postage  stamps? 

What  is  tbe  principal  source  of  government  income? 


Every  teacher,  business  woman,  student,  reader,  booklover, 
economist,  business  man  and  housewife  will  read  with  un¬ 
divided  interest  this  authoritative  work,  written  by  the  one 
man  in  this  country  who  knows  the  most  about  our  money. 
“The  strongest  tie  between  a  citizen  and  his  government  is 
money.”  Mr.  W.  O.  Woods,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
whose  signature  is  on  your  paper  bills  (of  current  issue) 
makes  this  statement  and  tells  you  why  in  his  fascinating  new 
book,  just  out,  “The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Money.” 

Money  is  an  article  that  every  human  being  handles,  uses, 
acquires,  spends,  or  saves  frequently,  if  not  daily.  Yet  what 
do  we  know  about  money?  Why  will  the  grocer  give  you  an 
armful  of  provisions  for  a  piece  of  paper  that  costs  only  1 
cent  to  print? 

What  Do  Y ou  Know  About  a 
Dollar  Bill? 

Aside  from  the  things  one  ought  to  know  about  his  most 
treasured  possession,  there  are  a  thousand  curious  and  fascin¬ 
ating  facts  about  our  money  that  are  of  tremendous  interest 
to  every  one  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  financial  condition. 
The  story  of  the  dollar  bill  alone  is  a  romantic  and  intriguing 
one — The  engraving  of  it,  the  design,  numbering,  printing, 
color,  shipment,  public  circulation,  accounting,  various  kinds 
in  existence,  and  final  destruction.  This  and  the  complete 
story  of  our  money  as  well  as  clear  answers  to  all  the  intrigu¬ 
ing  questions  above  (and  many  more)  are  contained  in  “Tbe 
Story  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Money” — just  out  I 

Inside  Facts  from  Headquarters 

Now  you  can  know  and  prove  the  curious  facts  about  money 
frequently  discussed.  The  book,  although  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant,  is  priced  very  low  so  that  all  may  gain  and  profit 
from  this  exclusive,  inside  information.  Fully  illustrated, 
192  pages,  15  valuable  chapters,  well  bound,  $1.50.  A  valu¬ 
able  work  for  home  reference,  study,  reading  and  review. 


Fill  in,  tend  thia  coupon,  TODAY! 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Nearest  Office)  SAN^ WCO^BO Aon 

Send  me  postpaid  "The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Money”  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  1  enclose  $1.50.  My  money  to  bb  refunded  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 


A'ame 


Address  . 

City  . State 


September  Nineteen  Thirty-Two 
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Dear  Madam :  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Grange 
will  be  in  Gary  the  day  after  the  Fair.  I 
should  like  very  much  for*®  you  to  meet  them 
at  the  train  without  fail.  They  have  never 
been  in  Gary,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  too, 
if*®  you  will  help  them  to  get  a  flat  near  the 
mill.  Very  truly  yours,  (51) 

Dear  Sir :  The  people  in  my  parish  in 
Prairie  Ridge  have  pledged  their  labor,  money, 
and  time  to  help  make  a  bridge  over  Cripple*” 
Creek. 

Alfred  Leach,  our  chief,  is  eager  to  elim¬ 
inate  any  more  delay  and  would  be  happy  to 
hear  from*®  you  after  you  have  read  his  plan, 
which  will  reach  you  in  about  a  day.  Yours 
truly,  (54) 

Five  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  II  and  III 

Dear  Sir :  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Home 
Cement  and  Brick  Company  to  sell  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  pay  their  debtors.*®  Their  earnings 
have  been  small  for  three  months  and  during 
this  month  they  have  taken  a  big  loss.  If 
you  still  have  any*®  notes  against  this  com¬ 
pany,  leave  them  with  our  cashier  for  collec¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  get  these  notes  in 
early.*®  Yours  truly,  (63) 

Dear  Madam :  Would  you  like  to  increase 
your  income  without  undertaking  much  work  ? 
What  woman  would  not? 

Come  and  see*®  me  in  the  morning  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  one  and  let  me  help 
you. 

If  other  people  can  make  money,  you*®  can, 
too. 

Present  this  letter  and  give  my  name.  Very 
truly  yours,  (51) 

Dear  Sir :  The  load  of  coffee  you  shipped 
me  was  broken  open  and  three  boxes  never 
reached  me.  I  started  to  ’phone*®  your  store 
about  it  when  I  noticed  the  loss,  but  you  had 
closed  for  the  day. 

I  desire  this  coffee  very  soon,  as*®  I  have 
several  orders  for  it.  Yours  truly,  (49) 

Dear  Sir :  This  letter  is  to  ask  you  as  an 
official  of  this  company  to  speak  officially  for 
this  special*®  committee  at  its  next  meeting. 
You  have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  your  office  will  employ*®  the 
men.  You  can  make  a  really  good  speech  and 
not  a  weak  one.  You  are  the  only  man  to 
express  the*®  opinion  of  this  committee  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  represent  it.  Yours 
truly,  (76) 

Dear  John :  I  think  you  should  go  to  see 
Mr.  Harding,  the  cashier  of  the  Gem  Motor 
Company,  about  getting*®  a  share  of  their 
business  for  next  season.  They  are  making 
bigger  sales  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant*®  for  our  company  to  get  some  busi¬ 
ness  from  them. 

The  sooner  you  see  Mr.  Harding,  the  better. 
Yours  truly,  (59) 


A  Simple  Tale* 

By  M.  Adeline  Byers 

John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Chapter  I 

When  Emily  May  and  Dick  Taylor  came 
late  that  rainy,  dreary  day  into  the  little  mill 
in  the  country,  they*®  were  in  need  of  aid.  The 
truth  was  that  the  train  was  wrecked,  and 
EHck  had  his  head  and  leg  treated  by  the  man 
at  the  mill.*®  Emily  May  had  a  headache,  too. 
And  here  they  were  with  little  money. 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  man  at  the  mill,  made*®  them 
eat  cake  and  cream.  He  then  made  ready  to 
take  them  to  the  lake  where  they  could  get 
a  rig  and  get  to  Garett  in*®  an  hour.  It  was 
dark  when  they  came  to  the  lake.  When  two 
men  came  to  take  their  money,  Emily  May 
was  calm  and  gritty*®®  and  greeted  them  with 
a  grin. 

Dick  had  his  camera  with  him,  but  the  men 
hid  it.  Their  aim  was  to  get  the  money,**® 
but  when  they  could  get  but  little  they  kicked 
him  and  hit  him  with  a  thick  limb  of  a  tree. 

Emily  May  ran  to**®  them  when  they  were 
taking  Dick  to  the  lake  ready  to  gag  him. 
What  a  mean  trick!  They  would  gag  her, 
too,  in  a  minute**®  more !  The  grim  click¬ 
ing  of  a  trigger  greeted  her.  Did  they  mean 
to  kill  him?  But  the  rig  was  coming  creaking 
and  rattling**®  into  the  lane.  At  this,  the  two 
men  ran,  and  a  lady  and  a  man  going  by  came 
to  aid  Emily  May*®®  in  getting  Dick  into  the 
rig.  The  hackman  and  the  other  man  had  a 
keen  desire  to  attack  the  two  men,  but**® 
Emily  May  was  eager  to  go,  and  would  not 
remain.  (230) 

Chapter  II 

The  next  naming  Emily  May  and  Dick 
were  back  in  their**®  places  in  school  again 
as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter  since  they 
were  at  their  desks  the  day  before. 

They  were  in**®  the  country,  it  was  said,  to 
sell  some  tickets,  if  they  could,  for  the  fresh¬ 
man  play  to  be  given  by  their  section  soon.**® 

.Almost  from  the  very  time  the  sales  be¬ 
gan  until  the  present  day  a  race  between  the 
classes  to  sell  the  most*®®  tickets  caused  every¬ 
one  to  work  overtime.  For  days  Emily  May 
was  in  the  lead.  She  was  in  the  cast,  too,**® 
for  she  was  very  good  at  playing  any  part 
given  to  her. 

This  morning  there  was  another  classmate 
in  the**®  lead.  Emily  May  began  to  scheme 
and  plan  to  increase  her  sales.  She  had  it ! 
.After  school  she  would  ransack  the  garret**® 
thoroughly  and  get  such  dresses  and  hats  as 
they  needed  in  the  play.  Maybe  she  could 
sell  more  tickets  if  she**®  were  dressed  in 
these.  She  would  not  mention  her  plan  to 
people.  Still,  Betty  Jane,  her  niece,  would 
like  a  chance  to  help  her  to*®®  sell  tickets. 
She  would  give  her  niece  the  flimsy  red  dress 
instead  of  the  one  with  the  deep  green  sash. 

“Adapted  to  the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  Manual 
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They  would  also  need**®  masks  over  their 
faces,  for  the  public  must  not  see  them.  They 
would  be  teased  a  bit  in  making  a  formal 
appeal  in**®  these  dresses,  but  it  would  not 
vex  them  very  much  because  their  work 
would  be  for  a  good  cause  and  the  school 
needed**®  every  bit  of  cash  it  could  get  this 
season. 

The  people  had  been  good  in  helping  be¬ 
fore,  even  when  most  of  them**®  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  work,  but  business  was  good  again ;  hence 
Emily  May  felt  she  could  sell  many  more 
tickets  than*®®  before. 

It  was  always  easy  for  Emily  May  to  study, 
but  today  the  minutes  slippi^  by  without 
much  sticking**®  in  her  memory.  After  school 
she  could  not  even  spare  the  time  to  go  to  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  classes.**® 

The  task  of  dressing  was  over  and  Betty 
Jane  was  as  pretty  as  could  be  in  the  little 
red  dress  with  half  sleeves**®  of  filmy  lace. 
She  was  a  vision — as  if  stepping  from  the 
frame  of  a  sketch  of  other  times.  Could  any¬ 
one  be**®  deaf  to  her  appeal  to  buy  tickets? 
(586) 

Chapter  III 

“Want  a  ticket.  Doctor  Jones?”  Betty  Jane 
asked  as  he  passed  by. 

He  came  hastily*®®  back  when  he  heard  her 
call.  “Well,  well,  I  believe  I  know  you,”  he 
said,  coming  closer. 

Betty  Jane  kept  still,  as  though"*®  over¬ 
awed  that  such  a  wealthy  man  would  speak  to 
her.  Several  folks,  even  their  own  minister, 
stopped  and  stared  at**®  them. 

Thinking  that  they  were  the  children  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Rogers,  cashier  of  the  Perry 
Motor  Company,**®  he  went  on,  saying,  “And 
what  are  the  tickets  for,  my  lovely  little 
girls  ?” 

“A  play,”  said  Betty  Jane,  slowly. 

“It  is**®  for  a  comic  play  to  be  given  by  the 
freshman  class  in  the  Family  Theatre,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising*®®  money  for  the  school 
teams,”  Emily  May  told  the  l>)ctor. 

“Well,  I  have  already  bought  two  tickets, 
which  1  would’*®  rather  have  bought  from 
you,  but  as  it  is  for  a  good  cause  and  both 
of  you  must  be  on  the  ticket  committee,  I’*® 
will  take  two  more,  which  you  may  keep.” 

If  Betty  Jane  had  been  given  a  present  of 
six  boxes  of  candy,  she  could’*®  not  have  been 
any  happier.  She  nearly  forgot  her  manners 
when  she  received  the  money,  and  told  him  to 
“call’*®  again.”  at  which  he  laughed  heartily. 

As  soon  as  he  left  she  caught  Emily  May  by 
the  arm  saying,  “Oh,  E^nily  *®®  May,  I  felt  so 
weak  and  shaky.  I  thought  he  would  never 
leave,  but  I  am  glad  he  wanted  two  tickets.” 

“If**®  possible,  call  the  names  of  all  the  folks 
you  know  as  they  pass,”  Emily  May  urged. 
“It  will  be  necessary  to  prepare**®  a  little 
speech  for  each  one  so  that  you  can  tell 
him  what  you  are  selling  tickets  for  and  not 
become  so  dazed**®  when  someone  talks  to 
you.” 

So  for  the  next  two  minutes  they  wenL  over 
a  ^ech  together  until  Betty  Jane  could**® 
easily  say  it  alone.  Everyone  stopped  to  talk 


to  the  solemn  little  girl  in  red.  Her  sales  be¬ 
gan  to*®®  increase  steadily  and  by  the  end  of 
the  day  she  had  collected  more  than  you  would 
think  possible  for  one  so**"  small. 

“If  only  I  could  have  gone  with  you  yester¬ 
day,  that  other  girl  would  not  be  in  the 
lead,”  she  said  to  Emily**®  May  as  they  went 
home  together. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  Emily  May,  hap¬ 
py  in  the  knowledge  that  people**®  would 
never  know  about  the  affair  of  yesterday. 
(969) 

Chapter  IV 

As  you  would  suppose,  Emily  May  was 
ahead  again.  Indeed**®  folks  had  purchased 
enough  tickets  from  her  sweet  young  niece 
and  it  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  plan  any*““® 
further  about  keeping  ahead  of  her  classmates. 

A  number  of  her  friends  were  waiting  in 
the  doorway  of  the  school*®*®  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  bell  was  about  to  ring.  They  did 
not  seem  to  return  her  friendly  greeting,  and 
some  of  them  passed*®*®  her  by  unnoticed.  She 
followed  them  up  the  hall,  not  knowing 
whether  to  speak  again  or  not.  But  no !  She 
would  not*®*®  force  herself  upon  them,  for  it 
was  clear  they  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  her 
today.  Of  that  she  was  sure. 

At  noontime*®*®  a  remark  from  a  youth  in 
her  class,  in  answer  to  a  friendly  question  to 
the  effect  that  some  people  were**®®  winning 
unfairly,  made  Emily  May  angry,  for  she 
could  not  agree  with  him.  She  then  walked 
away  quickly  as***®  though  just  remembering 
some  particular  duty.  She  felt  like  weeping, 
yet  she  knew  she  really  did  not  do***®  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  Anyone  among  them  would 
have  willingly  accepted  every  possible  chance 
to  boost  the***®  sales. 

She  was  weary  from  her  recent  experiences 
and  was  in  no  mood  for  such  foolish  com-, 
plaining.  People***®  always  expected  her  to 
take  full  charge  of  all  school  affairs ;  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  school  at  all  official  meetings:**®® 
to  lead  the  singing  of  school  songs;  to  look 
after  class  expenses  and  correct  any  excess; 
indeed,  she  was  placed***"  in  charge  of  every¬ 
thing  of  any  importance.  But  she  was  through ! 
She  would  hand  in  her  reports  and  not 
even***®  explain  further.  In  the  future,  some¬ 
one  else  could  carry  on  the  work  that  she 
started.  It  was  merely  envy,  of***®  course, 
but  it  had  gone  too  far ;  she  would  quit ! 

She  was  exceedingly  glad  when  school  was 
over  for  the  day.  With  a  queer***®  feeling 
she  watched  her  friends  go  home,  none  of 
them  stopping  to  say  a  word  to  her. 

“Emily  May,”  called  someone.  She 
whirled'*®®  about  and  there  was  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  Public  Speaking  teacher. 

“Could  you  bring  along  a  dress  for  the 
queen  in  the  play?”***®  went  on  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,  not  noticing  the  look  on  Emily  May’s 
face.  “I  heard  that  your  dresses  were  lovely 
and  that***®  you  could  brirtg  from  home  all 
the  dresses  we  needed  for  every  character.” 

Emily  May  shook  with  emotion***®  as  she 
answered  Miss  Williams. 

“We  have,  but  I  can’t,”  she  said  brokenly. 
“I  can’t  take  any  part.” 
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“What  do  you  mean?”  asked””"  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,  amazed  at  her  reply. 

“I  would  not  tell  anyone  else  a  word  of  this 
for  the  world,”  said  Emily”""  May.  .\nd  then 
she  frankly  told  Miss  Williams  of  her  recent 
experience  in  the  country  where  she  had  gone 
with  Dick’**"  Taylor  to  sell  tickets;  of  dress¬ 
ing  up  her  young  niece  to  increase  her  own 
sales,  which  surely  could  not  have  been  wrong ; 
and”*"  the  way  in  which  her  schoolmates 
had  treated  her  today. 

Miss  Williams  was  chuckling  when  Emily 
May  finished  telling”""  her  story. 

“Just  wait,  my  dear,”  she  replied,  “I  am 
not  consoling  you,  but  T  am  sure  you  will 
want  to  take  your  part””"  when  you  know — 
but  there — I  can’t  tell  you  any  more,  for  it  is 
a  secret.” 

And  with  this  puzzling  yet  cheering  re¬ 
mark”""  Miss  Williams  left  her..  (1504) 

(To  he  concluded  next  month) 


Curious  cuppings 

A  dog  stands  on  the  curb  and  barks,  a  po¬ 
liceman’s  whistle  blows,  all  traffic  on  Broad 
Street  stops.  The  dog  trots  across  the*" 
street,  turns  and  barks,  then  trots  on.  The 
whistle  blows  and  traffic  proceeds. 

This  is  an  everyday  occurrence  promptly*" 
at  12 :45  p.m.  in  Philadelphia.  The  dog  is  a 
chow,  the  policeman  John  Nugent.  Where  the 
dog""  goes  or  where  he  comes  from  no  one 
has  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  for  four  months 
he  has  appeared  and  barked  for  right”®  of 
way. 

Reporters  followed  the  dog  one  day.  He 
turned  back  to  watch  them  several  times  and 
then  dashed  into  a  blind’""  alley.  When  the 
reporters  halted,  the  dog  sat  down  and  re¬ 
fused  to  lead  on  until  they  left.  (116) 


Roughly  speaking,  a  man  receiving  $10,000 
a  year  is  receiving  about  ten  cents  a  minute 
for*"  his  working  time;  add  to  that  the  profit 
the  firm  is  entitled  to,  and  the  minute-cost  is 
higher.  Other*"  salaries  figure  out  in  the 
same  ratio :  the  $8,0(K)  man,  eight  cents  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  so  on.  (59) 


Key  to  the  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 


The  habit  of  expecting  great  things  calls 
out  the  best  in  us.  It  tends  to  awaken  forces 
which,  but  for  the  greater*"  demand,  the 
higher  call,  would  remain  latent. 

Believe  with  all  your  heart  that  you  will 
do  what  you  were  made  to  do.*®  Never  for 
an  instant  harbor  a  doubt  of  it.  Drive  such 
a  thought  out  of  your  mind,  and  keep  only 
the  thoughts  or*"  ideals  of  the  thing  you  are 
determined  to  achieve. 

Live  in  the  very  soul  of  expectation  of  better 
things ;”"  in  the  conviction  that  something 
large,  fine,  and  beautiful  will  await  you  if 
your  mind  is  kept  in  a  creative’"®  state  and 


you  fight  up  to  your  goal..  (106)— Omoii 
Sivctt  Marden. 

Key  to  September's  "Talent 
Teaser” 

”Wet  Weather'’  Men 

From  “Forbes"  Magazine 

Early  this  spring  while  motoring  along  a 
country  road  I  noticed  a  beautiful  little  stream. 
It  looked  very  much  like*"  one  of  the  many 
you  see  in  the  Western  mountain  country, 
which  are  fed  throughout  the  year,  and  year 
after*"  year,  by  the  melting  yet  inexhaustible 
snows  of  the  higher  altitudes. 

A  few  days  ago  I  again  happened  to  be"" 
driving  along  the  same  road.  I  remembered 
the  little  stream  and  rather  anxiously  awaited 
reaching  it.  I  found  where  it”"  had  been,  but 
in  place  of  the  crystal-r/rar  and  swift  water, 

I  saw  a  dry,  ugly  gully. 

It  was’""  a  “wet  weather”  stream!  It  had 
no  reservoir  to  feed  it  in  dry  weather.  There 
are  men  who  work  just’*"  like  that  “wet 
weather”  stream.  Men  who  do  excellent  work 
so  long  as  they  are  told  what  to  do,  but’*"  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
initiative,  they  do  not  know  which  way  to 
turn  or’""  which  hand  to  lift.  .\nd  they  usually 
blame  the  hot  weather  and  want  to  attend  the 
ball  game. 

A  slow’*"  stream,  but  ever-flowing,  carves  a 
deeper  and  more  uniform  channel  than  one 
which  is  swift  but  intermittent.  So  it*""  is 
with  men.  By  forethought,  study,  and  appli¬ 
cation,  each  one  of  us  can  build  and  fill  a 
reservoir  which  will**"  supply  the  work  and 
incentive  to  carry  on  iu  any  kind  of  weather. 
(236) — R.  A.  Long. 

The  Oil  of  Business 

From  "Your  Job" 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

Courtesy  is  the  oil  which  makes  the 
machinery  of  business  run  without  squeaks, 
groans  and  grumbles. 

Courtesy  is*"  kindly  politeness.  If  you  are 
merely  polite  you  are  simply  acting  according 
to  the  usages  of  society.*"  Politeness  is  an 
artificial  polish.  Courtesy  is  the  soul  of  that 
polish. 

To  cultivate""  courtesy,  then,  guard  against 
letting  your  action  become  mechanical.  Make 
it  a  habit  to  do  at  least  one”®  kindly  act  every 
day,  and  do  it  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many’""  happy  trifles 
one  can  do  in  a  day  by  looking  for  them. 

Do  not  demand  or  even  expect  courteous’*" 
treatment  from  others  in  return  for  courtesy 
given.  Lack  of  courtesy  in  others  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for’*®  discourtesy  from  you. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  you  can 
never  be  insulted  unless  you  accept’""  an  in¬ 
sult  and  the  degrading  position  such  accept¬ 
ance  places  you  in?  A  gentleman  will  not 
insult  you’*" — no  one  else  can. 
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Be  courteous .  for  your  own  sake.  As  your 
actions  are,  so  you  are.  You  can  only  expect 
a  grunt*““  from  a  pig,  but  if  a  pig  grunts  at 
you  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  grunt  in 
reply.  Don’t  be  a  pig. 

Try  this**®  tomorrow.  Make  it  a  special 
point  to  be  courteous  to  everyone — everyone — 
you  meet.  At  night  go**”  over  the  kind  of 
reception  you  had  everywhere  and  the  amount 
of  courtesy  others  gave  you.  You  will**”  never 
want  to  be  other  than  courteous  after  such 
happy  recollections. 

A  man  was  riding  with  a  friend**”  in  his 
car  one  evening.  Kvery  car  that  passed  them 
lowered  the  glaring  headlights  and  used  the 
“dimmers.”  The  man  w'a.s*''“  struck  at  this 
happening  and  exclaimed,  “I  never  had  that 
happen  to  me!  I’eople  just  go  right  by  with 
their  headlights**"  glaring  you  blind.  1  wonder 
what’s  the  matter  tonight?” 

“I  always  use  my  dimmers  first!”  quietly 
remarked  the  friend.**” 

Kefmement  is  the  trait  which  most  discloses 
good  breeding.  It  is  the  polish  of  courtesy. 
Refinement  is  a*“”  mental  elegance,  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  speech  and  action. 

It  is  a  testimony  of  good  and  broad  reading 
and  a**”  familiarity  with  the  customs  of  social 
life. 

To  develop  refinement,  read  well-chosen 
books  on  a*””  variety  of  subjects,  read  the 
classics,  the  newspaper  editorials,  leading  (not 
necessarily**”  “popular”)  magazines,  .\void 
coarseness  in  speech,  vulgar  and  exaggerated 
actions,  and  cUrthes  which  can  "talk  for**” 
themselves.”  (441) 

Did  You  Ever  Hear,  We 
Wonder — 

— Of  a  man  mortgaging  his  car  to  make  a 
down  payment  on  a  home? 

— Of  any  man  who  died  poor*®  because  he 
gave  too  much  to  charity? 

— Of  a  boy  who  got  into  trouble  because 
he  listened  to  his  mother’s*”  advice? 

— Of  a  business  that  failed  because  it  was 
conducted  too  honestly? 

— Of  a  man  who  complained  much  if  he“” 
was  long-changed? 

— Of  a  friendly  man  who  was  without 
friends  in  time  of  need? 

— Of  a  grouch  who  had*”  people  defending 
him  behind  his  back? 

— Neither  have  we.  (89) 

The  Story  of  Uncle  Sum's  Money 

By  Walter  O.  Woods 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

[This  account  of  our  Paf>er  Currency  has  been  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  vocabulary  of  all  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual.  The  tvords 
in  ttalics  here  are  the  correct  ones  from  the  pairs  in 
type  in  the  shorthand  plate.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  monthly  series  of  plates  of  this  type.] 

The  Federal  currency  is  the  closest  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  jieople  and  the  (ioverninent.  Iwery 
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individual*”  in  our  land  has  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  strength  of  the  nati«)nal  authority, 
for  the  money*”  he  has  in  his  pocket  represents 
his  labor  and  his  economy. 

The  strength  of  the  Government  that  is¬ 
sues*”  the  money  the  citizen  possesses — that 
stands  back  of  the  currency,  guaranteeing  that 
it  will  be  honored'"'  on  presentation — is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  willingness  of  the  citizen  to 
accept  the  currency.’””  The  fact  that  each  of 
several  kinds  of  paper  currency  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  at  par  without  any’*”  distinction — 
without  anyone’s  questioning  whether  (me 
class  is  preferable  to  another — is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence’*”  that  everyone  has  complete  faith  in 
the  (iovernment. 

Kxperience  has  taught  that  the  I’nited 
States'*”  Government  keeps  its  i)romises.  So 
far  is  that  an  accepted  fact  that  the  average 
per. son  does  no  more  than  obsenu’,"”’  when 
j)aper  currency  is  tendered,  that  it  is  an  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  United  States.  It  is  accepted*”” 
at  par  with  no  more  than  a  casual  glance  at  it. 

Although  there  is  a  decided  difference  be¬ 
tween  one**”  class  of  paper  currency  and  each 
of  the  other  classes,  it  is  probably  true  that 
but  a  small  percentage**”  even  of  otherwise 
well-informed  citizens  could  explain  these  dif¬ 
ferences. 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of**”  paper 
money  now  in  current  circulations  gold  and 
sih’cr  certificates.  United  States  notes  (com¬ 
monly**®  known  as  “greenbacks”),  national 
bank  notes,  and  P'ederal  reserve  notes.  It 
examined  critically  and  the  inscriptions’"^'' 
printed  on  each  carefully  read,  it  will  be 
noted  that  each  class  differs  from  the  others. 
The  basis  of  each**"  of  the  five  classes  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  Government’s 
policy,  one  class  is  worth  the  same**”  as  each 
of  the  others. 

.\  gold  certificate  is  a  Government  due  bill 
for  a  given  sum  in  gold  that  the**”  holder 
may  procure  from  the  'Treasury  whenever  he 
sees  fit  to  call  for  it. 

.Mthough  there  are  gold  bills  calling**”  for 
about  $ij(X),ooo,ooo  outstanding  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  the  Treasurer*””  has  the  gold 
to  pay  every  one  of  them.  It  would  not  em¬ 
barrass  the  Government  at  all  for  every  hold¬ 
er**"  to  ask  for  the  gold  at  the  same  time — it 
would  simply  mean  a  big  job  to  count  it  out. 
for  such  a  sum  weighs**”  over  2,900  tons,  .^s 
the  gold  is  in  hand  to  meet  every  outstanding 
gold  certificate,  it**”  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
certificate  is  jus%  as  good  as  the  gold  itself. 
The  (iovernment  simply  holds  the*"”  gold  in 
trust  for  the  owner,  dollar  for  dollar,  safely 
kept,  ready  to  be  pnxluced  on  demand  when¬ 
ever  called*”"  for. 

But  only  about  one  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  Government’s  holdings  in  gold  is  in  the 
Treasury  vaults.  It**”  serves  the  purpose 
just  as  well — even  better — to  have  it  in  the 
mints  and  assay  offices,  for  it  w’ould  be  a**" 
heavy  expense  to  move  it.  The  assay  offices 
purchase  the  gold  as  it  comes  from  the  mines, 
and  after  it  has**”  been  sent  to  the  mint  and 
is  made  into  coin  it  might  just  as  well  re¬ 
main  at  the  njint  until  the  certificate’'""  holder 
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wants  it  and  asks  for  it.  The  Treasury  will 
f'ive  the  holder  an  order  for  the  gold  when¬ 
ever  he  asks*'"*  for  it. 

The  confidence  felt  by  the  citizen  that  the 
Treasury  has  the  gold  and  will  pay  it  if 
called  for  makes**'*  him  better  .satisfied  to 
have  the  certificate  than  he  would  be  to  have 
the  gold  itself.  (636) 

{To  be  continued  next  tnonth) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

No  Wonder! 

M  iss  Wright ;  That  character  is  written  in¬ 
correctly.  It  should  have  been  written  with 
a  hook. 

Mary  Davis :  Well,  no*®  wonder !  I  was 
writing  it  with  a  pen.  (27) 

Page  the  Repair  Man 

Russell  to  Dorothy  (who  has  just  finished 
writing  on  a  typewriter  in  the  library)  :  I 
spell  my  name  with  two  /’s.*® 

Dorothy :  I  know  it,  but  I  couldn’t  find 
the  other  /.  (30) 

Welcome,  Stranger! 

The  office  boy  entered  the  sanctum  of  the 
small-towu  newspaper  and  said:  “Say,  boss, 
there’s  a  tramp  outside  who  says  he*®  hasn’t 
had  anything  to  eat  for  six  days.’’ 

“Bring  him  in,’’  said  the  editor.  “If  we  can 
find  out  how  he  does  it*"  we  can  run  this  pa¬ 
per  for  another  week."  (48) 

M’hy  Use  Airplane? 

Traveler  (about  to  board  train  at  Buffalo)  : 
Where  does  this  train  go? 

Conductor:  This  train  goes  to  Xew  York 
in  ten*®  minutes. 

Traveler:  (ioodness!  That’s  going  some! 
(28) 

Long  Distance? 

Jones  picked  up  the  daily  paper  and  was 
astonished  to  see  an  announcement  of  his 
death.  Hfe  immediately*®  rang  uj)  a  friend. 

“Bill.”  said  he,  “have  you  seen  the  notice  of 
my  death  in  this  morning’s  paper?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bill,  “where  are*"  you  speak¬ 
ing  from?”  (43) 

An  Unbroken  Record 

“Sam,  are  you  ever  fired  with  enthusiasm?" 

“Yes,  sail!  from  every  job  I  ever  tackles.” 

(16) 
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Trends  in  Business  Education 
Certification 

(Continued  from  fage  22) 

ard”  and  “non-standard,”  “limited”  and  “un¬ 
limited”  certificates  are  terms  also  used.  The 
latter  may  refer  to  the  type  of  schools  in 
which  the  certificate  is  valid.  Some  states 
use  both  “certificate”  and  “license,”  referring 
by  these  terms  to  different  types  of  certifi¬ 
cates.  "Permanent”  and  “provisional”  or 
"probationary”  often  refer  to  certificates 
which  are  alike  in  the  qualifications  exacted 
and  the  kind  of  school  and  territory  in  which 
they  are  valid,  but  different  in  duration.  First-, 
second-,  and  third-grade  certificates  usually 
represent  varying  grades  of  qualifications  and 
experience  exacted,  but  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  to  kind  of  schools  and  territory  in 
which  they  are  valid. 

“Professional,”  “state.”  “professional  nor¬ 
mal,”  “college  diploma”  and  other  designa¬ 
tions  are  used  for  certificates  representing  va¬ 
rying  degrees  of  scholarship  peculiar  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  issued  but  represent¬ 
ing  no  widespread  uniformity  of  practice. 

Lack  of  Uniformity  Retards  Reciprocity 
Between  States 

Certificates  are  classified  in  various  ways 
ill  the  different  states.  The  most  common 
forms  of  classification  are  (1)  according  to 
the  class  of  schools  or  grade  of  work  for 
which  they  are  issued  and  in  which  they 
are  valid;  (2)  according  to  the  degree  of 
scholar.ship  which  they  express  as  determined 
by  grades  made  and  number  of  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  examination ;  or  by  the  number 
of  years’  credits,  or  hours  of  academic  or 
professional  training  indicated  on  the  cre¬ 
dentials  presented;  (3)  combination  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  class  of  schools  or  work ;  such 
as  temporary  and  permanent  certificates  for 
high  schools,  for  special  subject  and  for  su¬ 
pervision.  or  first-  and  second-grade  certifi¬ 
cate  for  each.  Successful  experience  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  requirements  for  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  in  most  states. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  naming  and 
the  requirements  for  certificates  accounts  for 
some  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  equal  system  of  exchange  or  recog¬ 
nition  of  certificates  among  states.  Twenty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska 
do  not  endorse  or  validate  certificates  from 
other  states,  but  require  the  applicant  to  pre¬ 
sent  original  documents  from  the  institution 
or  institutions  in  which  his  training  has 
been  obtained  as  the  basis  for  granting  cer- 
t'ficates  to  out-of-state  applicants.  Two  of 
these  states  (South  Dakota  and  Washington) 
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accept  such  documents  upon  the  condition 
that  the  state  presenting  them  will  honor  sim¬ 
ilar  papers  from  their  residents.  Some  states 
endorse  certificates  from  other  states,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  been  issued  upon  require¬ 
ments  similar  to  their  own,  and  some  issue 
only  temporary  certificates  on  the  basis  of  out- 
of-state  certificates. 

Trend  is  Toward  "Specialized"  Certificates 

VV'^ith  the  coming  of  higher  standards  of 
certification,  the  old  and  generally  accepted 
idea  that  a  teacher  who  possessed  a  certifi¬ 
cate  valid  in  secondary  schools  was  also  qual¬ 
ified  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
w'aning  and  in  its  place  is  the  tendency  to 
require  specialized  professional  training  for 
certificates  to  teach  in  secondary  grades. 
Within  the  secondary  field  there  is  also 
growing  a  tendency  toward  specialization. 
Special  certificates  for  teaching  in  junior  high 
schools,  usually  designated  as  junior  high 
school  certificates  or  intermediate  certificates. 


are  becoming  increasingly  recognized  and  de¬ 
manded. 

Besides  the  very  evident  tendency  toward 
requiring  specialization  in  stated  academic 
subjects  to  be  taught,  courses  in  secondary 
education,  in  high  school  metliods  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  departments  of  education  or  teach¬ 
er-training  institutions,  and  practice  teaching 
in  high  school  subjects  or  in  high  school 
subjects  taught  are  required  for  certificates 
to  teach  in  secondary  grades  in  a  number 
of  states. 

While  the  tendency  toward  specialization  as 
between  elementary  and  secondary  teaching 
is  growing,  and  there  is  less  tendency  than 
formerly  to  issue  a  blanket  type  of  certificate 
good  in  both  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  the  idea  that  a  certificate  issued  for 
high  school  grades  should  be  valid  also  to 
teach  in  elementary  grades  still  apparently 
persists  in  a  number  of  states.  Consequently, 
there  are  more  “high  schtx)!  certificates”  valid 
in  elementary  schools  than  there  are  “ele¬ 
mentary  certificates”  valid  in  secondary 
schools. 


Teachers*  Certificates 

{Concluded  from  page  20) 


Eleanor  Kennedy.  Swarlhmore,  Pennsylvania 
Clarire  Mae  Kirk.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
1187.01  KnoM’les,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Uuth  K.  Konkle,  l>rexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
Frederick  KruRer,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Emma  B.  Kusehel,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
Elisahelh  E.  Ladeau,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Christobel  E.  Lampshlre.  Si>ringfleld,  Mas.sachusetts 
Mrs.  T.  T..  Lankford.  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Max  R.  LeKoy,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sister  M.  Liboria,  C.P.P.S.,  O’Fallon,  Missouri 
Louise  Margaret  Llehl,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Warren  Llndauist,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Bonnie  Cat'on  Lindsey,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Marie  E.  Long,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Sister  Mary  Luke,  R.S.M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Klixabeth  A.  MacMillan,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
Mrs.  1.  W.  Macon,  Memph's,  Tennessee 
Ivle  W’.  Mann,  Bangor,  Maine 
Alice  L.  Maranville,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
John  McCaughney,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Sister  St.  Margaret  Maureen,  C.N.l)..  Montreal.  Quebec, 
Canada 

Olivia  E.  McKnight.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
C.  Keith  Miller,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Mother  Sebastian  Minicuccl,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
Charles  F.  Moore.  Jr.,  Bangor,  Maine 
Agnes  L.  Moriarity,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Evelyn  Mullin,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Ruthe  L.  Nevius,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Shannon  Newman,  Corpus  Christi.  Texas 
Virginia  K.  Nicholson,  Oaklyn,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Nightengale,  Wa.shington,  District  of  Columbia 
Catherine  T.  Nolan.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Anna  Elizabeth  North,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
Elisabeth  L.  Outhouse,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Florence  M.  Palmer,  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 
Alice  Peterson,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Sister  St.  Philip  of  the  Saviour,  Newcastle,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada 

Natalie  PlatolT,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Zena  P^atoff,  I.,ansdowne,  Pennsylvania 
Louise  Potter,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Enrique  G.  Prieto,  Tamaullpas,  Mexico 
Vera  A.  Rantanen,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Lillian  Rathke,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Frederick  S.  Rawlinson,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Geraldine  A.  Reed.  Villlsca,  Iowa 

Marcella  E.  Refshauge,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

liorothy  Reynolds,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Hendrica  RIep-amen,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Canada 

Phllomene  Robichaud,  Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada 

Helen  W.  Rose,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Ursula  Dorene  Rowe,  Orono,  Maine 

1., eon  Rubin,  ITiiladelphla,  Pennsylvania 
Tiielma  C.  Russell,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Canada 
Mrs.  Sara  D.  Ryland.  Camden,  Alabama 

Laura  Salernl,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

1., ury  Sandell,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Frances  M,  Sandven,  Th<>r,  Iowa 

M.  Savage,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Arnold  E.  Schneider.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sara  I,  Schwenk,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania 

Virginia  Shapiro,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Shaser.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Mildred  C.  Sheppard,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania 

Celma  L.  Siegel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Edwdna  Simmons.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Jane  Sloan.  Dallas,  Texas 

Anne  F.  Smethurst.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

George  D.  Smith,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  M.  Smith,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Marion  T.  Soroka.  S|>ringfield.  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Olive  Meador  Sparks.  Bowie.  Texas 

Isabel  M.  Steele,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Georgette  Steffek,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Virginia  Dul’ree  Stephens,  Nashvil'e,  Tennessee 

Jeane  Stevenson,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Emillle  A.  Suboczcwskl,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  H.  Sudell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

May  Sullivan,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Catherine  Sweatt,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Lucile  Tarbox,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Fannie  Mae  Taylor.  Orange,  Texas 

Frances  Travoska,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Tricrweller,  Buffalo.  New  York 

Katherine  Upson,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 

Elinor  L.  Upton,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Charlotte  M.  Urban.  Woodbury.  New  Jersey 

Mary  E.  Van.  Marie,  Buffalo,  New  York 


STANDARDS 
OF  SKILL 


A  standard  becomes  valuable  only  when  it 
is  universally  accepted  and  used. 

The  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  contributes  a  unique  educational  serv¬ 
ice  by  setting  acknowledged  and  workable 
standards  of  shorthand  skill  for  the  12,000 
schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  credentials  issued  by  The 
Gregg  Writer  are  used  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  are  issued  by  the  hundred  thousand 
each  year  makes  them  a  fair  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  you  to  use  in  your  own  classroom 
to  gauge  the  progress  j’our  pupils  are  making. 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a 
booklet  giving  full  information  about  the 
Gregg  Writer  credentials. 
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270  ^Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy  H’.  C.  Maxuitll,  Illinois  Contest  Manager 


{Above)  An  Advanced  Typing  Event  at  the  Illinois  State  Commercial  Contest  at  the 
University  oj  Illinois,  May  14,  1932.  {Below)  Mrs.  Ruth  Hawkins,  instructor  at 
Harrisburg  High  School,  receiving  Governor  Emmerson  Grand  Prize  Trophy 
from  Dean  Allen  J.  Harno,  Provost  oj  the  University  oj  Illinois 


